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HE taxation of mortgages is the last means proposed for 
remedying the defects of the present system of State and 

local taxation. The subject has been receiving unusual attention 
both in legislative debates and in economic literature. A variety 
of motives makes it desirable to materially change the present 
method of taxing credits. The inequality of our crude general 
property tax has long been known. Alexander Hamilton spoke 
of the “iniquitous and inefficient” system, and held that “all 
attempts to amend it without totally changing it are fruitless.”’ 
The inequalities of treatment involved in the attempts to tax all 
mortgages secured by land are particularly glaring. With the 
growth of such corporations and associations as insurance com- 
panies and savings banks, which invest a large part of their 
resources in mortgages, but which escape being taxed upon these 
mortgages because of the taxes, often light, which they pay in 
other ways, the only mortgages which can be effectively taxed are 
those held by individuals, especially by trustees and executors. 
These last constitute only perhaps one-twentieth of all mortgages 
outstanding, compared with one-half held by savings banks, trust 
and insurance companies. The widows and orphans have some- 
times received more consideration by economists and legislators 
than they deserved; but in this case they unquestionably deserve 
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active sympathy. Unquestionably it is they who suffer most 
under the present régime of haphazard and unequal taxation. 
The rise in government bonds and similar securities, and the com- 
mon legal restrictions put upon trustees and executors in the 
choice of investments almost force them to invest trust funds in 
local bonds and mortgages. Their existence and amount cannot 
be easily disguised; the mortgagee is usually a resident of the 
same State or city; in a word, these mortgages to individuals are 
more readily taxable than others. Of late they have greatly 
increased in the tax lists through the activity of the tax assessors. 
Moreover, the corporate lenders, such as insurance companies, 
establish the market rate of interest to be charged. The indi- 
vidual lenders have to accept the same rate, and cannot avoid 
assuming the tax, and thereby reducing the net interest they 
receive. As a general rule the incidence of the tax is not upon 
the lender. He recovers the amount from the borrower in a 
higher interest charge, but where, as in New York, the great 
mass of lenders on the security of land are exempt from mortgage 
taxation, the small minority of individual lenders cannot raise the 
rate of interest charged. If the tax laws were uniformly 
enforced, an exodus of individual lenders from the market would 
necessarily result. However, in practice the law’s inequality and 
uncertainty heap the burden upon the conscientious and unlucky. 
It is a question between different classes of lenders. 

The agitation in New York during recent years in regard to 
mortgage taxation has clearly shown how little legislation or 
popular sympathy are concerned with the individual lenders. The 
movement has been strongly toward relieving the mortgagor 
and burdening the mortgagee. In the discussion it has become 
clear that the generally accepted notions about the typical mort- 
gagor and mortgagee need revision. The typical mortgagor is 
no longer in the popular mind the active and enterprising young 
man with few resources but with boundless energy and skill to 
develop his farm or lot; the typical mortgagee is no longer the 
passive Croesus who lives in ease on the proceeds of lending his 
accumulated wealth to less fortunate citizens. The typical bor- 
rower is more nearly the real estate speculator, and the lender the 
small man acting through the agency of a savings bank or an 
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insurance company. In the long run the borrower will inevita- 
bly bear the burden put upon the lender. The suggested exemp- 
tion of mortgages held by savings banks and insurance com- 
panies, as proposed in the recent bills in the New York legisla- 
ture, is really in the interest of the borrower. In fact, the 
encouraging thing about the recent discussion has been the light 
thrown upon the real position of the borrower in the matter. 
Experience in many States, notably in California, Maryland, 
Massachusetts and Michigan, is instructive and convincing. The 
borrower is always the loser in the attempt to tax mortgages; 
he invariably assumes the burden in an increased rate of interest 
sufficient to cover the tax as well a premium for the risk 
assumed by the lender. 

It seems a simple thing to fit the taxation uf mortgages to the 
general property tax. But it involves double taxation, not in the 
sense that both lenders and borrowers are taxed on the basis of 
the same piece of land, but in the sense that the borrower is 
doubly taxed, once on the ownership of the land and a second 
time in an increased interest charge on his mortgage. Mortgaged 
land is discriminated against as compared with non-mortgaged 
land, and if it is a question between owners of mortgaged land 
and owners of unmortgaged land, it is reasonable to suppose that 
no step will be taken to relatively benefit the latter class. 

In some States, for instance in California, mortgage taxation 
has been fitted to the existing property tax by assessing mort- 
gaged land at its net value. The borrower is taxed upon the 
value of the land minus the mortgage; the lender is taxed upon 
the mortgage. This appears to be a reasonable way out of the 
difficulty, but in reality it reverts to the old one. The borrower 
bears the burden in an increased rate of interest, and no law aimed 
at shifting the burden upon the lender can bring about a differ- 
ent result. 

As a question between borrowers and lenders, reason and 
experience conclusively show that legislation is ineffective in 
forcing the lenders to permanently bear the tax. The recent dis- 
cussions have convinced many of this. Many, too, have become 
convinced that all attempts to tax mortgages injure that class, so 
that the plan for total exemption of mortgages from taxation 
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meets with much more favor than formerly. As soon as this con- 
viction is reached by the rural population, for instance in New 
York, the State legislature may be ready to adopt the Governor’s 
alternative recommendation to free all mortgages from taxation, . 
or at most to levy a small recording tax. The adoption of the ry 
former policy would benefit the borrower, would not discriminate 
against any class of them, and would satisfy the lenders by remov- 
ing the present uncertainty, to which, to be sure, at present many 
owe a fractional increase of interest over the normal rate other- 


wise to be obtained. 
















The negro problem in the South continues to fascinate the 
student on account of its contradictions and paradoxes. In the 
book of Professor DuBois, entitled ‘““The Souls of Black Folk,” 
we have the view of the educated and cultured colored man. 
The glimpse which he gives of the mind of that class is indeed 
tragic. With the tastes, the aspirations, and the mental equip- 
ment of a white man, he finds himself constantly brought face 
to face with the fact that he belongs to a different race; that 
there is a vail which separates him from the people among whom 
he lives; that however he may strive to disregard it, the gulf 

is always fixed and always threatening. It is not unnatural that 
with such feelings his view of the practical solution of the prob- 
lem should differ from that of Mr. Booker T. Washington. 
The latter holds in general that the colored man can best secure 
recognition by service, and that he must prove his own fit- . 
ness for responsibility and his own usefulness to society before 

' he can claim any recognition. Professor DuBois on the other 

; hand holds that, if the negro does not make a stand for his 

rights, he will be deprived of them regardless of his economic 

merits. It is curious that, but a short time after the publication 

of this book and, indeed, but a few days after the meeting of 

the Educational Conference in Richmond, one of the leading : 

1 papers of that city should have devoted a column and three- 

quarters to a letter written to prove that the negro was a mere 

beast and that he was entirely destitute of a soul. This thesis 

is supported by scriptural quotations. Contrary to common 
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tradition, the author of this letter takes away from the serpent 
the distinction of having been Eve’s tempter and says that it 
was the negro. “That it was he,” says the writer, “and that 
he has no soul in the sense of being immortal, is proven by the 
curse pronounced upon him for his sin.” While these extreme 
views are being ventilated, it is a relief to turn to the facts 
dispassionately recorded in the volumes of the census. Whether 
the negro has or has not a soul, and whether he is the equal or 
the inferior of the white man, he certainly is becoming a land- 
owner and a tax-payer. Of the farms worked by negroes in the 
South Atlantic States in 1900, 24 per cent. were worked by the 
owners, and 5 per cent. by part owners. The farm property 
owned by negroes is put down as $200,000,000, or a little less 
than $300 for each negro farmer. In some of the States this 
average is greatly exceeded. What makes the progress the 
more remarkable is the fact that it has been accomplished 
entirely without the governmental aid which in most countries 
has been used to help the man struggling from bondage. When 
serfdom was abolished in Prussia, elaborate steps were taken 
to convert the serf into a peasant proprietor; when it was 
abolished in Russia he was converted into a part owner of 
the village domain, with a voice in its management; even 
the free tenant of Ireland has been the beneficiary of numer- 
ous acts to improve his condition and make his tenure more 
acceptable. The Southern negro emerged from slavery not 
only without the helping hand of the Government, but with 
the stigma placed upon him by his color, and with the inherited 
traits of a race which had never been free and self-supporting, 
but had passed from savagery only to bondage. That the Gov- 
ernment’s care should have been practically restricted to the 
organization of the short-lived Freedmen’s Bureau, which went 
out of existence in 1872, seems almost incredible to one looking 
backward from the twentieth century. It seems the more incredi- 
ble, when we realize that the setiousness of the economic problem 
was quite appreciated by the numerous philanthropic societies 
which were organized after the war in order to help the freed- 
men, and that it is still appreciated by the various companies 
organized in different parts of the South to buy up large tracts of 
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land and sell them in small lots to negroes. That under adverse 
natural conditions, with little government help, and aided only 
by philanthropic effort, the negro should have been able to make 
the progress that he has made, speaks equally well for his own 
capabilities and for the volunteer efforts which have been made 
in his behalf, and goes far to show that the attitude of Mr. 
Washington in laying stress upon industrial training is cer- 
tainly likely to produce good economic results, whatever the 


political outcome may be. 


The adjournment of Congress with no more radical action in 
the matter of trust legislation than the passage of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce act seemed to indicate that the earlier declara- 
tions of the party leaders were for political effect, and that there 
was little intention of endangering the contributions of the cor- 
porations to future campaign funds. The duties imposed on the 
bureau of corporations by the sixth section of that act are so 
vague that its effectiveness will depend entirely on the attitude of 
the administration. It provides merely for the gathering of 
information as a preliminary step to the recommendation of fur- 
ther legislation by the President, and contains no provision for 
any action against the trusts when such information has been 
obtained. On the other hand, the recent vigorous action of the 
administration in the Beef Trust, Northern Securities and other 
cases raises the question whether the first step to be taken should 
not be the repeal of the Sherman act of 1890. That act makes 
unlawful every contract in restraint of interstate commerce, and 
the Supreme Court has interpreted the act literally to include 
reasonable as well as unreasonable restraint. So long as a radi- 
cal measure of this nature is rarely enforced, it is likely to remain 
on the statute book for campaign purposes, but under a vigorous 
and conscientious administration it may be turned against many 
contracts which have the sanction of the common law and of 
conservative business usage. Under such circumstances the 
demand for its repeal is likely to become strong, and there cer- 
tainly seems to be little logical ground for the effort of Congress 
to secure information as a basis for further restrictive legislation 
while retaining so sweeping a measure in force. 
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Extreme as the Sherman act is, it is, however, difficult to 
determine clearly how far it is applicable to industrial combina- 
tions. The decision in the Knight case, which held that a com- 
bination of refineries to control the output of sugar was not in 
restraint of interstate trade, has not been reversed, though certain 
recent decisions seem to indicate that that case is not likely to 
block the application of the act to industrial combinations to such 
an extent as was at first supposed. The significant feature of the 
most important bills introduced at the last session of Congress is 
found in their effort to overcome this difficulty. The way of 
escape is found in the application of the Attorney-General’s doc- 
trine of the power of Congress to forbid interstate trade in arti- 
cles deemed injurious to the public welfare. Under this power 
Congress may forbid a manufacturing combination which it can- 
not reach directly from selling or transporting its products out- 
side the State of their manufacture. The recent Champion and 
Francis cases, in which the power of Congress to suppress inter- 
state traffic in lottery tickets was upheld, have been received by 
the anti-trust legislators as a strong support to their position. 
How far trust-made goods may be deemed injurious to the public 
welfare, would remain for a later decision of the court, if such an 
act were passed. If there is no limit to the power of Congress 
in this direction, a strong weapon is placed in its hands for the 
enforcement of any of its regulations. 

Another interesting feature of the leading bills introduced in 
the last session was the provision making it unlawful for a man- 
ufacturer engaged in interstate commerce to cut prices for pur- 
poses of local competition in order to destroy a particular rival, 
while maintaining higher prices elsewhere. The power of a 
large corporation over its smaller competitors in this regard has 
long been recognized as an evil, but the enactment of such a pro- 
vision as the above into law would open the way to infinite con- 
fusion. The effort in a single act to suppress all combinations 
to raise prices and at the same time to prevent any local reduction 
in price, would seem to intlicate a return on the part of Congress 
to the theory of “just price,” a tendency which is made very 
plain by the language of Senator Hoar’s bill, which prohibits the 
selling of an article of interstate commerce “‘at less than its fair 
market value.”’ 
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Any movement towards the establishment of a new associa- 
tion for the purpose of discussing public affairs is naturally 
greeted with a certain reserve. We already have a large number 
of such associations in the country covering fields closely allied. 
The American Social Science Association is one of the oldest and 
most comprehensive, since it deals with economics, jurisprudence, 
and domestic economy, as well as sociology in the narrower sense 
of the word. But we also have the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, the National Municipal League, the American Historical 
Association, the Bar Association, and the Economic Section of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science draw- 
ing upon the attention and time of a comparatively limited group 
of people. Many persons are members of several of the associa- 
tions and are liable to be interested in the meetings of all of 
them, and yet unable to attend more than a small part. For a 
number of years a certain community of interest has been estab- 
lished between the Historical and Economic Associations, under 
which their meetings are held together. But no such under- 
standing is reached with the other associations, and there must 
be many members of these two who would be glad to attend the 
meeting of the Association for the Advancement of Science in 
St. Louis next December, if it did not conflict with their New 
Orleans meeting. 

These facts render the formation of a Political Science Associa- 
tion, which is now being discussed, a delicate one. Many people 
who are interested in the societies already mentioned would also 
be interested in the doings of a Political Science Association, but 
would find the task of attending its meetings very difficult. And 
yet it seems as if such an association might have a large sphere 
of usefulness, if it could be so organized as not to compete with 
the other associations for the time of their members; in other 
words, if instead of existing mainly for the purpose of bringing 
people together to listen to and discuss papers, it were to make 
itself an association mainly for systematic publication. The 
account given by Judge Baldwin in another part of this issue of 
the recent progress in unifying private international law shows 
how much can be done even when States are entirely sovereign 
and independent. If such progress has already been made in 
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international law, why should not much greater progress be made 
in harmonizing the laws of our different States in matters in 
which uniformity is important, especially in legislation relating to 
the family, to contracts, to corporations, and to labor? There is 
a natural tendency on the part of the State legislatures to copy 
each other’s laws. But this is usually done in a somewhat hap- 
hazard fashion. A Political Science Association might make 
itself a valuable guide to States which desire this uniformity, and 
it might be the means of enabling those in one part of the country 
to learn more rapidly of the success or failure of legislation in 
other parts and thus to profit by the experience of sister 
States. Under our constitution many very important matters 
which even in a federal state like Germany are regulated by the 
national legislature, must be regulated by the States. Officials 
have comparatively few opportunities of coming together and do 
not always represent the impartial spirit of science. A Political 
Science Association with a well-defined field, with sufficient 
income to pay for a considerable amount of routine writing, and 
with groups of members so organized in the several States as to 
make their influence felt in State legislatures, might be a powerful 
agency in the improvement of our State laws. 











THE BEGINNINGS OF AN OFFICIAL EUROPEAN 
CODE OF PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


HE Conference at the Hague in 1899, out of which came 

the permanent international court, has quite overshadowed 

three others of a similar character, which have been recently 

held there, and have also achieved results of far reaching 
importance. 

The first of these met in 1893, at the invitation of the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, issued in 1892, to consider the feasibility 
of establishing a European code of private international law on 
certain subjects. It was composed of official representatives of 
thirteen powers, the Netherlands, Germany, Austro-Hungary, 

3elgium, Denmark, Spain, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Portugal, 

Roumania, Russia, and Switzerland. The Netherlands had, as 
early as 1874, proposed to the powers of Europe a similar con- 
ference, with a view of establishing a mutual judicial union 
(Union Judiciaire) for the special purpose of maintaining 
uniform rules as to the recognition in all of personal status 
acquired in one. Many of them received the suggestion with 
favor, but the unwillingness of some of the leading ones to 
participate in the movement led to its abandonment. Mancini, 
while in charge of the foreign affairs of Italy, made repeated 
efforts in the same direction,’ but an overture from that country, 
prepared by him in 1881, met with no better success. 

Two American events were influential in leading the Nether- 
lands, in 1892, to make another attempt.” 

One was the “Congress of Private International Law,” held 
at Montevideo in 1888, on the initiative of the Argentine Repub- 
lic and Uruguay, and in which Brazil, Bolivia, Chili, Paraguay, 
and Peru also took part. This agreed on quite an extensive code, 


1 They commenced as early as 1867, and he succeeded in obtaining some 
encouragement as to securing an agreement for the regulation of bankruptcies, 
from the International Congress of Commerce and Industry, held at Turin in 
1878. 

* Actes de la Conférence dela Haye, chargée de réglementer Diverses Matidres de 
Droit International Privée, The Hague, 1893, pp. 6, 25. 
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comprehending the subjects of civil, criminal, and commercial 
international law; literary and artistic property; judicial and 
arbitral procedure; trade-marks; and the exercise of liberal 
professions in one country by those admitted to them in another. 
Treaties and conventions to adopt and enforce its provisions have 
since been concluded between a number of the countries named. 
European nations were invited to become parties to the code, 
and in a treatise’ published soon afterwards, the accession of 
Spain was strongly urged by Sefor Manuel Torres Campos. 

The other event was the movement towards uniform State 
legislation, promoted by the American Bar Association, which 
first received official recognition from the State of New York 
in 1890, and has resulted in the appointment by most of our 
States and Territories of Commissioners to attend Conferences 
upon the subject. Such Conferences have now been held for 
many years, annually, in connection with the meetings of the 
American Bar Association, and have framed a number of statutes, 
some of which have been enacted by many of the States, the 
most important being the “Negotiable Instruments Act,” to regu- 
late the legal rights growing out of commercial paper. 

The Netherlands were disposed, in their second experiment, 
to proceed slowly. They sent (a month before the Conference 
of 1893 was to assemble) to each of the powers which had 
accepted an invitation to participate in it, a memoir proposing that 
a few specified subjects only should be considered, namely, per- 
sonal status, property, contractual engagements, marriage, 
divorce and separation, paternity, adoption, the paternal power, 
guardianship, and successions. To this paper was annexed a 
copy of the existing laws of the Netherlands in these respects, 
including provisions in several of their treaties with other powers. 
The delegates from each country were requested to communicate 
in return similar information as to its laws and treaties; and this 
was done, though with some delays. 

In the introductory address pronounced at the opening of the 
Conference, M. Van Tienhoven, the minister of foreign affairs, 
after alluding to the fact that the Roman law furnished to 
Europe a certain bond of union, expressed the hope that it might 

1 Espana y los tratados de Montevideo. 
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be possible in the future to create a code of private international 
law which would be adopted throughout the civilized world. 

The president of the Conference, Professor T. M. C. Asser, also 
a high official of the government of the Netherlands, spoke in 
a somewhat more cautious tone. He did not think uniform laws 
either possible or desirable, except those of a kind which might 
be termed cosmopolitan, such as regulations affecting commercial 
paper, maritime trade, international transportation, and other 
commercial contracts. 

The list of delegates comprised many of the best known pub- 
licists of the world. Among them were M. de Martens of St. 
Petersburgh, who presided over the greater Conference of the 
Hague in 1899, Professor Asser of Amsterdam, M. Louis Renault 
of Paris, M. Ernest Roguin of Lausanne, and Senor Manuel 
Torres Campos of Spain. 

The work of the Conference was matured by four commissions, 
their recommendations being supported by elaborate reports, and 
fully discussed. The result was a protocol receiving the assent 
of those representing each of the thirteen powers, by which they 
agreed to submit to their respective governments projects of laws 
or treaties on the subjects of (1) marriages; (2) the transmis- 
sion and authentication of documents (actes judiciaires ou extra- 
judiciaires); (3) commissions for taking testimony (commis- 
sions rogatoires); (4) successions to the estates of the dead. 

The way towards an agreement upon several of these points 
had been smoothed by previous treaties or conventions between 
some of the powers. Thus Austria and Servia had agreed, in 
1881, to a convention for reciprocity of rights of civil action in 
favor of the subjects of each, and the enforcement in each 
country of judgments rendered in the other; and for the regula- 
tion of successions to estates, guardianships, and the authentica- 
tion of public documents. Hungary and Servia, in 1882, had 
concluded conventions as to civil actions, judgments, bankruptcies, 
and successions. Hungary had treaties with six of the other 
powers represented at the Congress as to the aid to be rendered 
by the courts of one country to suitors of another. Spain had 
such treaties with three of them. Belgium had arrangements 
for the transmission and authentication of documents with Italy, 
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France, Monaco, Luxembourg, Roumania, and Switzerland. 
France and Switzerland and France and Italy had put their 
judicial establishments in quite a close alliance. Russia had 
reciprocal arrangements as to the recognition of foreign business 
corporations with Belgium, Italy, Austria, Germany, and Greece. 
Finally, the general international convention on the transportation 
of goods by rail from one country to another, signed at Berne 
in 1890 (after twelve years of preliminary discussion, in three 
Conferences) gave reciprocal rights of action and remedies for 
enforcing judgments growing out of freight contracts arising out 
of that kind of business. 

Neither the delegates to the Conference of 1893 nor the 
government of the Netherlands were thoroughly satisfied with 
all the details of these projected laws and treaties. They had 
been rather hastily worked out, for the Conference sat only 
fifteen days, and the protocol recommended the calling of another 
to revise them. 

A second Conference was thus convened at the call of the 
Netherlands, and assembled at the Hague in June, 1894. At 
this, all the powers represented in the first were represented, and 
also Sweden and Norway. Mr. Asser was again chosen to the 
presidency, and again expressed the view of his government that 
it was impolitic at the present time to plan for any world-code 
of private international law. There were conventions, such as 
the Postal Union and the Telegraphic Union, which might 
ermbrace all civilized nations, but the powers engaged in the 
present Conference were acting only for themselves and for the 
present. Nevertheless he felt assured that they would neglect 
nothing which might conduce in the future to reforms more 
radical than those on which it was now unwise to enter. “A 
Végard de plusieurs matiéres il sera possible de réaliser dés a 
présent une telle réforme pour une grande partie des Etats de 
Europe et de voir adopter pour les autres Etats un certain 
progrés qui, peut-étre, sera un premier pas dans ce que nous 
considérons comme la bonne voie.””! 

The Netherlands proposed not only a reconsideration of the 
subjects passed upon in 1893, but the adoption of recommenda- 


1 Actes de la Deuxidme Conférence, etc., The Hague, 1894, 13. 
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tions for laws or treaties regulating bankruptcies, and successions 
both by will and descent. 

The Conference sat for nearly a month. Full reports were 
made by its various commissions and debated at length. A 
protocol was then unanimously agreed to for submitting to the 
respective powers rules as to (1) Marriage, Divorce and Separa- 
tion; (2) Guardianships; (3) Civil Procedure relating to the 
points covered by the previous protocol, and also waiving security 
for costs in suits by foreigners, and making them liable on any 
judgment for costs in such an action in their own country, allow- 
ing foreigners to sue in forma pauperis, and relieving them from 
imprisonment on execution whenever citizens of the country 
would be; (4) Bankruptcies; and (5) Successions by will, 
donatio causa mortis, or descent. 

After the adjournment of the Conference, however, the 
government of the Netherlands took the responsibility of sub- 
mitting to the other powers, for ratification, only a small part 
of what had been thus recommended, namely, those provisions 
relating to certain points of civil procedure. It was thought 
by the foreign office that as the stage for final action had been 
reached, nothing should be proposed against the adoption of 
which there were any substantial objections. 

After considerable diplomatic correspondence, in the course of 
which some slight changes were proposed and accepted, the 
adhesion to the definitive convention was secured, on December 
30, 1897, of the last of the powers, by virtue of which on a 
formal exchange of ratifications, subsequently made, it went into 
effect on May 25, 1899, in each of the countries concerned, subject 
to a reservation as to a single point (the cautio judicatum solvt) 
on the part of Italy.’ 

The main burden of carrying all this through resting upon the 
Netherlands, their foreign office found it necessary to ask for the 
creation of a special commission of experts in private interna- 
tional law and comparative legislation. Such a body was estab- 
lished in 1896 and a similar policy urged upon the other powers, 


1 Actes de la Troisidme Conférence de la Haye pour le Droit International Privé, 
1g00, p. 78. 
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with the result that Belgium, France and Russia soon followed 
the example thus set.? 

To this royal commission of the Netherlands was now entrusted 
the task of reviewing the rest of the work of the Conference of 
1894, with the view of re-submitting it, as revised, to a new 
Conference. They made a complete revision of the projects for 
conventions as to marriage, divorce and separation, guardianship, 
and successions. In December, 1899, their results were sub- 
mitted to the foreign offices of the other powers and made the 
subject of considerable diplomatic correspondence. Invitations 
were now issued by the Netherlands to a third Conference, and 
the final report of the royal commission of that country was 
sent to the other powers in March, 1900. This Conference met 
at the Hague in May and June, 1900. Special commissions were 
appointed to report on each of the subjects presented, and their 
conclusions received full and long discussion. A protocol was 
ultimately agreed to (subject to certain reserves by Russia), 
embracing substantially the projects thus elaborated by the special 
commissions, so far as concerned the celebration of marriage, 
divorce and separation, guardianship of minors, and successions ; 
though not without alterations and substitutions of importance, 
some adopted by large and some by slender majorities. The 
delegates for each power cast, of course, but one vote. Those 
from Russia made particular objection to the projected rules 
respecting marriages, on the ground that they seemed to ignore 
the authority of the church to celebrate them. According to my 
profound conviction, said M. de Martens, “Je mariage religieux 
a les mémes droits que le mariage civil. L’avant-projet s’est 
inspiré d’idées contraires; il est concu sur la base du mariage 
civil; le mariage religieux y est presque écarté, n’y est plus traité 
d’égal. Cependant le respect des lois et droits des Etats étrangers 
en Russie n’est admissible que sur la base d’une parfaite récipro- 
cité. Personne ne peut exiger qu'on respecte en Russie les lois 
des Etats étrangers concernant le mariage civil, st ces Etats 
étrangers ne s’obligent réciproquement de respecter les lois russes 
relativement au mariage religieux.”* 


1 Annuaire for 1902 of the Institute of International Law, p. 342. 
* Actes de la Troisiéme Conférence de la Haye, etc., The Hague, 1900, p. 160. 
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In closing the sessions of the Conference, the President 
expressed the hope that every power would do what four had 
already done and establish permanent State Commissions on 
Private International Law, with authority not only to report to 
their governments, but first to correspond freely with each other, 
without the necessity of resorting to diplomatic channels. 

The procotol expressed a desire that the Netherlands would, 
whenever it should judge opportune, communicate to the other 
parties to the Conference, with a view to their consideration at 
a future Conference, avant-projets which had been prepared by 
its several commissions, concerning the effects of marriage and 
divorce, the guardianship of persons of full age, bankruptcies, 
and the granting of official certificates by one power as to what 
its law is on any point of civil or commercial concern, at the 
request of another power. 

In the summer of 1902, the Netherlands had the satisfaction 
of announcing that the conventions recommended as to the cele- 
bration of marriage, adjudications of divorce and separation, 
and the guardianship of minors, had, on or before June 12, 1902, 
been adopted by twelve of the powers, and that there was reason 
to expect the accession of two more (Sweden and Norway). 
Russia had ratified only that concerning guardianships. 

That as to successions it had been thought best not to press. 
Ten of the powers were ready to agree to it, but Russia and 
Hungary had absolutely refused their assent, and the government 
of the Netherlands thought it best to prepare a counter project 
for submission to another Conference, which though resting on 
the same principle, would be free from the main objections raised 
by the dissenting powers.’ 

This fourth Conference will probably be called together before 
the close of 1903.2 It is by no means unlikely that the Nether- 
lands will suggest that it be converted into a permanent body. 
Professor Asser, at the meeting of the Institute of International 
Law in 1902, where he could speak with less reserve than when 
occupying an official position, intimated his own preference for 
such a change. In case of a stated biennial Conference, he said, 




































' Annuaire for 1902 of the Institute of International Law, pp. 260, 313, 339, 344- 
9 7b., 285. 
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some of the delegates would naturally be taken from the standing 
State Commissions on Private International Law, which several 
of the contracting powers had established and all should establish. 
These men would come to their work well prepared. Such 
Commissions, if allowed to correspond directly with each other, 
without the circumlocution incident to a resort to the foreign 
office, would soon be possessed of a common understanding, and 
it would be no longer left to a single power to assume the respon- 
sibility of calling the Conference, and in a measure of shaping 
its program and directing the disposition of its proposals.' 

The conventions thus adopted in 1899 and 1902 have given 
to most of Europe, on some subjects, a uniform law. Their 
ratification is the more gratifying because it required on the part 
of several of the powers their submission to and approval by 
the national legislature? They run for five years. Any power 
can then withdraw its adhesion. In the absence of such a 
withdrawal, signified six months before the end of the term, 
each convention is tacitly renewed for five years more, and so 
on, forever. 

Nothing can be more important to society than that there 
should be certainty as to what constitutes a marriage and what 
dissolves it. Europe is now, in this, far in advance of the United 
States. A judgment of divorce may be valid and effective in one 
of our States, which would be treated as absolutely void in 
another. There is no uniformity as to the conditions under which 
a court may assume jurisdiction of such a proceeding. Now, 
however, in twelve States of Europe there is one, definite, general 
rule, namely that jurisdiction may be given either by the law 
of the nation to which the couple belong, or by that of their 
domicil, should this be in another country, and that if they have 
different domicils, that of the defendant controls; provided that 
in case of abandonment, or of a removal after the cause of divorce 
arose, the courts of the country where both had their latest com- 
mon domicil may grant relief; and provided further that if the 
courts of their own nation are by its law alone competent to judge 
between them, then no other court can intervene. This may 


1 7b., 346-348. 2 Jb., 346. 
2 
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seem complicated, but it is simplicity itself as compared with the 
varying rules to which resort must be had with us to determine 
a question of this nature. 

These various conventions apply only to citizens of the con- 
tracting powers, but if they are found to work well in practice, 
legislation or judicial decision in other countries will be apt to 
follow in the same lines. it was suggested at the last meeting 
of the Institute of International Law that the next Conference 
might well be thrown open to all nations, or its proposals sub- 
mitted to all for their adoption; but this met with little favor. 
The president dismissed the subject as one which was hardly 
suitable for public discussion. “Cette question,” he observed, 
“de ladhesion est trés délicate. Elle comporte des nuances 
multiples au point de vue juridique, politique, et économique.” 
It is, of course, evident that there are powers which might be 
glad to enter such a Conference or adhere to its proposals, but 
would bring with them weakness rather than strength. 

The avant-projet, for instance, of a uniform law of bank- 
ruptcy, reported to the Conference of 1900 and laid over for 
future consideration, is bottomed on the principle that the estate 
should be settled and all creditors ascertained and paid in accord- 
ance with the laws and by the courts of the country where the 
debtor had his principal establishment, except that valid incum- 
brances (les droits réel dhypothéque et de privilége sur les 
immeubles, and les droits de préférence sur les meubles qui se 
fondent sur un état de possession ou de détention) on any prop- 
erty existing prior to the bankruptcy under the law of the country 
where such property was situated, should remain good. There 
are not a few civilized states in which a German or French 
merchant might have his principal seat of business where Germans 
or Frenchmen would hardly care to go to present claims against 
an estate insufficient to satisfy the demands of local creditors, 
and to the care of whose tribunals they would hesitate to entrust 
the funds collected in other countries through ancillary proceed- 
ings. On the other hand, there are nations whose participation 
in establishing an international bankruptcy system would be 
especially desirable, and that might be willing to attend a Con- 


! Annuaire for 1902 of the Institute of International Law, p. 349. 
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ference called for that purpose, while they could not be expected 
to concur with the powers heretofore represented in the proceed- 
ings at the Hague in adopting similar measures for other ends. 

Great Britain and the United States are such nations. They 
would find difficulty in concurring as to all matters of procedure 
with the Continental nations, which have incorporated in their 
systems so much more of the Roman law, and with whom the 
family, rather than the individual, is the social unit. Nor could 
they accede to the principle of the Hague projet as to successions, 
which made the law of the domicil of a deceased person regulate 
succession both to his lands and goods. That real estate must in 
all matters be governed by the /ex loci is fundamental in Anglo- 
American law. 

M. Roguin, the leading delegate from Switzerland to the last 
Hague Conference, who is also a member of the Institute of 
International Law, at the last meeting of that body, in a report 
on a project of common bankruptcy laws, expressed the opinion 
that a ‘‘more or less” universal code of bankruptcy, of the general 
nature of that in the Hague avant-projet, was quite within the 
range of what was possible, and practicable, and the Institute 
was disposed to favor the principle on which that proceeded, 
namely, unity of administration through a single court.’ 


In looking back on the manner in which the family of nations 
has been drawing together during the past half century, one 
cannot but be struck with the difference between what optimists 
hoped for and what has actually occurred. There has been no 
tendency towards any large political union. The “federation of 
the world” and the “Parliament of Man” remain a poet’s dream. 
But one after another have international conventions spread 
over the earth, to protect private investments, promote com- 
mercial intercourse, and define personal status. To the Conven- 
tion for the protection of submarine cables twenty-six nations are 
parties. The “Union for the Protection of Industrial Property,” 
constituted at Paris in 1883, by a convention between Belgium, 
Brazil, Spain, France, Gautemala, Italy, the Netherlands, Portu- 
gal, Salvador, Servia, and Switzerland, to which by its terms 


1 XIXth Annuaire, for 1902, pp. 17, 253. 
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(Art. XVI)! any other power could become a party on serving 
Ee notice of its desire to do so, has since grown by successive adhe- 
sions so as almost to embrace the civilized world, the United 4 
States having joined in 1887, and Germany being the latest ‘ 

comer.” This is a reciprocal arrangement for securing the rights 

of inventors, and to trade-marks, and has a standing International 
Bureau of administration and registry at Berne. The Interna- 
tional Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works, 

constituted at Berne in 1886, is a not dissimilar body, to further 

a similar policy of reciprocity. The convention of a number of 

the European states entered into at Berne, in 1890, regarding 

international railroad transportation, went, as has been already 

stated, still farther in giving judicial remedies to enforce the 

r rights which it established. In Art. 56, it provides that judg- 

ments on such causes of action, enforceable by legal process in 

' 















the country where they are rendered, shall be received as con- 
clusive and enforced in any other of the countries bound by the 
convention, after proper preliminary proceedings, as fully as a 
) domestic judgment would be; and also that a citizen of one of 
Bh these powers, suing in the courts of another on an international 
freight contract, shall not be required to give any security for 
costs (cautio judicatum solvi). 












The State of Massachusetts adopted, in February, 1903, the 
following resolutions: | 


“Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be requested 

to authorize the President of the United States to invite the 
governments of the world to join in establishing, in whatever 

way they may judge expedient, an international congress, to 
meet at stated periods, to deliberate upon questions of common 

interest to the nations and to make recommendations thereon 


| 
to the governments. 
| Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the senior 














Senator and the senior Representative of Massachusetts in Con- 
gress, to be presented in the Senate and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 












! Compilation of Treaties in Force, Washington, 1899, p. 684. 

* See a discussion of the bearings of Germany's adhesion, by Dr. Albert 
Osterrieth, general secretary of the International Society for the Protection of 
Industrial Property, in the Jahrbuch der Internationalen Vereinigung fur Verg- 
leichende Rechtswissenshaft, etc., for 1903. 
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This action was inspired by the American Peace Society, and 
followed a petition from that body, in which it was suggested 
that such a congress would supplement the standing international 
tribunal at the Hague, through the further development and 
formulation of international law, and might ultimately develop 
“into a world-congress with legislative powers.” 

Such a request on the part of one of our leading States is a 
noteworthy event. The project which it recommends, however, 
is one more likely to receive favorable consideration at the close 
than at the beginning of the twentieth century. It looks toward 
progress in universal public law, and in inviting the cooperation 
of all nations attempts what is as yet practically impossible. 
Better education in law and politics must come first. Nations 
must stand upon the same plane and be inspired by similar views 
and aims, before anything substantial can be effected in the way 
of common deliberations or common agreements. The “Inter- 
national American Congress” of eighteen nations, which met at 
Washington in 1890, taught this lesson. Much was proposed 
and almost nothing accomplished. 

Mankind is being drawn together in our times not at all by 
political leagues for public purposes; very little by sentimental 
and speculative congresses; very much by social and economic 
conferences and agreements of particular nations to secure the 
private interests of their citizens individually, and promote the 
better administration of justice in civil courts. 

The step, suggested by Professor Asser before the Institute 
of International Law, of turning the next Hague Conference 
into a permanent body, holding stated sessions every two years, 
is a natural advance in a line already pursued, though it would 
work some radical changes of procedure. Permanent interna- 
tional assemblies of a less authoritative character are not 
unknown. The Congrés Pénitentiaire International sits quin- 
quennially, and held its sixth regular session at Brussels in 1go00, 
attended by official representatives of twenty-eight powers of 
Europe, Asia, and North and South America. Its program is 
matured and its proceedings directed by a standing Commission 
pénitentiaire internationale. Such a commission, if constituted 
by the next Hague Conference, in taking the initiative out of 
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the hands of the Netherlands, would relieve that government 
from functions of great delicacy, the discharge of which might 
easily awake jealousy and distrust on the part of other powers. 
It would also put it where it belongs. The direction of such 
a Conference should, in the nature of things, be exercised by 
those immediately representing all the nations participating in 
its proceedings and affected by its results. This was impossible 
at the outset. The Conference was the child of the Netherlands 
and it was necessary that it should be tenderly nursed. It is now 
old enough and strong enough to walk alone. 

The organization of an official commission for the advance- 
ment of private international law, which has followed the Hague 
Conference, in the case of several powers, is an object lesson 
for all. In these days of a contracting globe, which is daily 
pressed closer and closer together by the freedom and speed of 
modern intercourse, every civilized government ought to have 
some commission or bureau or official charged with the study of 
comparative legislation and with recommending such changes in 
its own laws as may avoid prejudice to its people from unneces- 
sary conflicts with those of other nations. 

France has for some time had a standing Comité de Législation 
étrangére, formed of distinguished jurists of established reputa- 
tion,—phrases which mean something in Europe. 

A proposition, looking in a similar direction, was made in 
May, 1902, in the Italian parliament. It was the joint scheme 
of three of the deputies. The project contemplated the estab- 
lishment in the Ministry of Justice of a department of compara- 
tive legislation for two main purposes: 

1. To follow the movements of scientific legislation and 
jurisprudence in Italy and abroad; 

2. To collect the laws and law-books which have obtained 
an established footing in the different countries, and to digest 
them with special reference to the point of view of the results 
of those movements and to the eventful reforms which might be 
thus derived from them, as respects Italian legislation. 

This department was to make annual reports to the Ministry 
of Justice, for transmission to Parliament; to grant certificates 
as to the existence and tenor of domestic or foreign laws, which 
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should be received in evidence in courts; and to furnish all 
bibliographical information as to comparative legislation that 
might be asked for by Ministers, Senators, or Deputies. It was 
to have a director, two vice directors, and six secretaries, to 
be selected out of the bureaus of the Ministry of Justice and the 
University Professors of Law in a certain proportion.’ 

An interesting criticism of this proposal has been published 
by Professor Todaro della Galia of the Law Faculty of Palermo, 
who (though with a sceptical air) suggests a counter-project 
designed for the same end. 

Both schemes have one fatal defect. They create too many 
offices. One good man, with the services of a typewriter at his 
command, ought to be able to find enough material in the national 
library to furnish Italy at any time with all the information her 
rulers would be likely to consider and able to digest, on any 
subject of comparative legislation; while twenty could not 


exhaust it. 
The study of Comparative Legislation has thus far been 


prosecuted in several branches, not without success, by the govern- 
ment of the United States. The Commissioner of Education, 
for instance, has published much information as to foreign school 
laws. The State Department has a bureau devoted to the further- 
ance of the international prison congresses; and has published 
important monographs by some of our diplomatic or consular 
officers on topics of penal and of commercial law. It has had 
for many years, some lawyer conversant with both public and 
private international law filling the office of “solicitor” to the 
Department. 

One of the Assistant Attorneys General also is ordinarily 
well read in these branches. It is here, in the Department of 
Justice, that it would be most easy and most suitable to install 
an officer with functions like those of the bureau proposed in 
the Italian parliamentary bill. The time is ripe for it. Experi- 
ence is a dear master, but the best. Statutes approved by long 
trial in other governments may be ventured on here, so far as 

' The project is published in the February, 1903, bulletin of the Berlin ‘‘ Inter- 


nat. Vereinigung fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft und Volkswirtschafts- 
lehre.” 
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the conditions may be similar, with some confidence in their 
utility, because with some knowledge of all their practical effects. 
One nation can profit cheaply by the experiments of others. 

The pending propositions for the formation of an American 
Society of Comparative Legislation or of Political Science, 


emanating from a conference of publicists and scholars held at 
Washington during the last convocation week; the strength 
already attained by the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, and the good work which it has done in giving Americans 
prompt information of innovations in foreign laws; the “Legisla- 
tion Bulletins” of the New York State Library, which have now 
been regularly issued since 1890, and its “Reviews of Legisla- 
tion,” begun in 1902; all attest the new interest of our people in 
a subject to which they find themselves, since the Spanish war, 
standing in a new relation. It is now for the government to 
see to it that they have better means of information from official 
sources. 
SimMEON E. BALDWIN. 


Yale University. 





ECONOMIC INVESTIGATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


HE active pursuit of economic investigation in the United 
States can hardly be said to extend back further than 
a period of twenty years. From the foundation of the republic, 
indeed, no important phase of our economic development has 
failed to receive some descriptive treatment or even critical study 
at the hands of contemporary observers. Any comprehensive 
survey of American economic writing would thus give proper 
appreciation to the state papers of Hamilton, Gallatin and 
Wolcott, to the pamphlets and debates of Webster, Clay and 
Calhoun, to the concrete studies of Gouge, Tanner and Colwell. 
The ante-bellum controversies on currency, tariff and slavery— 
polemic and ephemeral in the main—contain certain positive and 
enduring elements, just as the writings of Raymond, Rae, the 
Careys, Amasa Walker, and later, of Henry George and Francis 
A. Walker, reveal in greater or less degree intimacy with economic 
environment. Finally, the economic problems of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction, first in their practical significance and later 
in their theoretical import, aroused attention and invited study. 
sut in the decade beginning in 1880 this spasmodic interest in 
particular aspects of American economic life was replaced by 
something akin to sustained scientific inquiry. The occasion was 
the coincidence, roughly speaking, of economic investigators and 
economic issues. A remarkable group of young American 
scholars then returned to this country with the substantial equip- 
ment of German university training, and tingling with the possi- 
bilities of the historical method in economic science, and found 
academic opportunities awaiting them, at the very time, probably 
in consequence of the fact, that the new prominence of economic 
issues in the United States was directing popular attention 
towards the importance of systematic economic inquiry. 
The natural result of this unusual combination was speedily 
evident. In many fields of economic activity—finance, transpor- 
tation, the tariff, labor organizations, immigration, codperation, 
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communism—scientific inquiries were instituted and promising 
paths were blazed. The stream of economic student travel was 
diverted from German universities to those institutions in the 
United States where then, for the first time, advanced instruction 
in economic science was afforded. In September, 1885, the 
American Economic Association was formally organized with 
“the encouragement of economic research” and “the publication 
of economic monographs” as its primary objects. The Political 
Science Quarterly was founded early in 1886, in October of the 
same year appeared the first issue of the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, and the Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science, established in 1883, thenceforth gave 
increasing place to economic monographs. 

A survey of the score of years since elapsed reveals a progres- 
sive development of the forces thus set in motion. Every impor- 
tant university of the country has found it necessary to provide 
more or less abundant opportunities for economic instruction, and 
yet the demand for well-qualified teachers of political economy 
largely exceeds the supply. Increasing numbers of capable stu- 
dents have gathered for training in economic investigation, new 
channels of economic publication have been provided and eco- 
nomic science has come to be studied with a vigor and an enthu- 
siasm unequalled in any European country and unsurpassed in the 
case of any of the philosophical sciences in this. 

Explanation of this intense interest is probably to be found in 
the peculiar scientific attractiveness and the high practical impor- 
tance of economic study in the United States. It is generally 
admitted that the handicap upon the social, as contrasted with 
the physical sciences, is the impossibility of deliberate experiment, 
and that the nearest approximation thereto with respect to modern 
problems is the comparative study of economic institutions and 
environments. Accordingly, students of economic science have 
not been slow to recognize that the United States, with its fifty 
states and territories, widely various in natural resources and 
deliberate institutions, each seeking to solve its peculiar economic 
problems by bold, independent legislation, presents to the scientific 
economist perhaps the most efficient substitute for a great eco- 
nomic laboratory that the world has ever known. Nor is the 
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opportunity less attractive in its practical than in its scientific 
aspects. It is almost a commonplace to assert that the United 
States is still in a condition of economic immaturity and that, 
despite its marvelous material development, the resources of the 
country have been little more than touched. A limitless vista of 
increasing wealth, social betterment, civic improvement and polliti- 
cal development stretches ahead, and in the results of economic 
study seem to lie here, as perhaps nowhere else in the world, the 
possibilities of sure and quick approach. 

But the very wealth and variety of economic material in the 
United States, while the prime stimulus to economic study, has 
up to the present time imposed its essential limitation. So vast 
is the area, so extensive the activities, so scattered the data subject 
to economic inquiry, that the ordinary investigator is precluded 
both on the score of requisite resources and opportunities from 
attempting any comprehensive induction. 

A single illustration will make this clear. <A relatively limited, 
but vitally important economic problem for investigation and 
solution in the United States is, to what extent and in what 
manner shall the state influence the conditions under which chil- 
dren and young persons may be employed, i. e., the proper degree 
and character of child-labor legislation. On the one hand, laissez 
faire threatens exploitation and race degeneration; on the other, 
unnecessary interference means social loss and industrial disturb- 
ance. The economist believes that the subject demands careful 
study and scientific investigation, not only as a contribution to 
knowledge, but as a precedent to wise action. 

An essential part of such an investigation must be, of course, 
detailed study of actual experience in the United States. But 
here the investigator finds that almost every state and territory 
in the Union has dealt or is dealing with the problem in one way 
or another. If his generalization is to be sound, he must study 
the legislation of each political body in its historical development 
and in its present phase. He must analyze the interpretation and 
application of such statutes by a corresponding number of State 
judiciaries; and most important of all, he must acquaint himself 
by local observation and inquiry with the actual results of this 
legislation and adjudication. For such a procedure, entailing 
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time, travel and expenditure, the ordinary economic investigator, 
as he has existed and as he now exists in the United States, has 
neither opportunity nor resources. 

In consequence, economic investigation in the United States, 
although pursued with unexampled activity, has been almost 
exclusively historical or institutional on the one hand, and local 
or intensive on the other. Of extensive economic investigation, 
economic induction in the proper sense of the term, little has been 
attempted and less achieved. The historical evolution of eco- 
nomic institutions as revealed in more or less accessible records, 
the functional activity of economic organizations as displayed in 
limited areas—these are inquiries involving field-work or travel 
expenditure within the resources of the ordinary academic inves- 
tigator. But irom the comprehensive study of the history, struc- 
ture and functions of any part of the economic organism, the 
economic scientist has been precluded. 

In the field of local finance, for example, we have had, on the 
one hand, taithful historical studies of the finances of particular 
states and cities and of particular fiscal institutions, and on the 
other hand, we have been given intelligent analyses of the present 
financial status of specific localities. But the investigator has not 
yet presented, probably has not yet dared to attempt, an exhaus- 
tive study of local finance in the United States. Similarly, the 
institutional history of the negro in certain States has been 
traced and his present status in certain limited localities has been 
described. But the larger subject, the negro in the United 
States—taken in its scientific entirety, is still untouched. 

Although in the largest sense, it has been objective environ- 
ment, rather than any principle of methodology, which has 
determined the quality of economic inquiry in the United States, 
yet it is undoubtedly true that the natural trend towards intensive 
studies has been aided to some extent by extraneous forces. The 
Comptian criticisms of the classical political economy, both in their 
original form and as restated by English disciples, have afforded 
a certain justification for economic microscopics. Similarly, the 
influence of the German historical school, and notably the 
“extreme Historismus” of Professor Schmoller, has vindicated 
“a period of empirical, statistical, and historical inquiry” as a 
preliminary to a new body of economic theory. 
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The developments of the past few years have, however, cast 
serious doubt upon the desirability of postponing comprehensive 
study of any important economic institution in the United States 
until such number of detailed monographs dealing with specific 
aspects of the subject have been completed as will permit full 
exposition and safe generalization. Experience seems to suggest 
that the prime usefulness of such intensive studies, very great 
though it be, is educational and local, and that variety of approach, 
distinctness of treatment, change of environment are grave quali- 
fications, under existing conditions, of the value, and certainly of 
the economy, of large reliance upon this monographic method of 
economic investigation. 

It may thus fairly be claimed that the time has now arrived 
when—without any cessation of the historical and local studies 
referred to above—the economic investigator in the United 
States, if he is to attain his highest scientific possibility and to 
fulfill his greatest practical usefulness, must adopt a larger mode 
of inquiry,—a mode that may perhaps be described as extensive 
or inductive, rather than intensive or institutional. 

He must derive his subject-matter not from past history alone, 
nor from the present experience of restricted localities; but he 
must observe and collate the phenomena under consideration from 
an area practically co-extensive with their manifestation, and he 
must interpret each group of facts in the light of the conditions 
prevailing in that particular place. If he is attempting safe and 
useful generalizations, he must consider, for example, the taxa- 
tion of corporations, not by one State, but by every State in the 
Union; he must study the question of trades-unions and the 
restriction of output, not with respect to a handful of labor 
organizations and a few convenient cities, but in the light of the 
policy, declared and actual, of every important national labor 
union, as displayed in many representative localities. In a word, 
the basis of economic induction in the United States must hence- 
forth be, to a much greater degree than heretofore, qualitative 
data, at least approximating in comprehensiveness the quantita- 
tive material which the public statistician makes available with 
increasing efficiency. 
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In order that economic investigation may proceed along the 
“extensive” course thus outlined, at least four indispensable 
requisites must be present: (a) books and documents; (b) means 
of publications; (c) scientific leisure; (d) material resources. 
In the first place, the investigator must be able to command, in 
addition to ordinary bibliographical apparatus, all primary 
documentary material relevant to his inquiry, whether it be as 
ephemeral as municipal reports and trade-union journals, or as 
unobtainable by formal request as trade agreements and cor- 
poration records. Secondly, he must be able to publish the results 
of his investigations in the precise form which scientific fidelity 
or practical usefulness demands, without regard to their com- 
mercial attractiveness or to the limited publication resources of 
existing scientific agencies. Thirdly, his time and his energy, if 
not entirely available for scientific inquiry, must certainly not 
be unduly absorbed by the routine engagements of the student 
or the teacher. Finally, he must be in command of funds suff- 
cient to enable him to visit, and upon certain occasions temporarily 
to reside in representative localities for the purpose of gather- 
ing additional evidence and of testing or verifying tentative con- 
clusions. A more liberal policy of library administration, and 
a more intelligent appreciation of the proper relation of publica- 
tion to investigation in the social sciences, have notably improved 
conditions in the past few years with respect to the first two 
requisites. The same can not be said with regard to the third 
and fourth essentials, and the need here is urgent. 

To the extent that the economic investigator is still a student 
or teacher in academic attendance, opportunity for extensive 
inquiry can only come with greater prominence of field-work and 
laboratory exercise in economic instruction. Economic teaching 
can properly harken to the message of the physical sciences, that 
the ideal of student training is less the accumulation of detail 
than the development of a mode of thought. An association of 
courses, a reduction of lecture attendance and a unification of 
“seminaries” will ordinarily effect an economy of time, making 
possible that amount of experimental field-work demanded both 
by student development and scientific progress. 
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Similarly, the well-equipped department of political economy 
in the American university may be expected in the future to 
command such material resources as will relieve the properly 
qualified student, teacher or affiliated investigator from the 
present necessity of devoting himself in the main to historical, 
institutional or local studies. The immediate environment will 
be utilized as an economic laboratory for the development of 
scientific spirit in economic study and sound method in economic 
research, and as the field from which the bases of working hypo- 
theses may be derived. Thereafter the investigator will be 
encouraged to extend the range of his inquiry by visits to, and 
even residence in, representative localities with a view to collect- 
ing wider and more varied data and to testing tentative conclu- 
sions, and he will be supplied with the means actually necessary 
for the purpose. To some extent such funds can be made avail- 
able by a modification of the fellowship system—the original 
purpose of which, the attraction of students to post-graduate 
study, has ceased to be necessary, and the further extension of 
which along existing lines threatens serious evils. University 
authorities will recognize that economic “investigation funds” are 
as essential to scientific activity as physical apparatus and medical 
clinics. Beyond this, and doubtless to a far greater degree, aid 
may be anticipated from codperation with governmental agencies 
and with endowed institutions of research. Less and less will 
lack of material resources operate as a handicap. As long as the 
method be sound and truth light the way, economic investigation 
will probably receive as generous an equipment as the economic 


investigator deserves. 


Jacos H. HoLLANnDER. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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INCREASING AND DIMINISHING COSTS IN INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE. 


 faagniene et agtecner trade presents problems of great inter- 

est in both practical and theoretical economics, but it is a 
familiar fact that the solutions of tne practical statesmen have 
not shown any general agreement with the conclusions of the 
theoretical economists. In recent years some progress has been 
made in the scientific discussion of the question, and the latest 
results have not always supported the conclusions drawn by the 
original exponents of the theory. Important modifications of 
these conclusions have followed from a more extensive analysis 
of the subject and a more exact or “quantitative” treatment of 
values. It is proposed here to examine and illustrate certain 
particular problems, namely, some of those affected by increas- 
ing and diminishing costs. 

Almost from the beginning the facts of increasing and dimin- 
ishing costs were recognized as of some importance in determin- 
ing the advantage of international trade,’ but only recently have 
they received something like a general appreciation. Econo- 
mists are agreed that, roughly speaking, increasing amounts of 
manufactures are produced at diminishing costs per unit, in labor 
and capital, while on the other hand agricultural commodities 
are produced at increasing costs. This, at least, is likely to be 
the case where manufactures involve a large use of machinery, 
kept “up-to-date,” and where agriculture has passed the first 
stages of development, i. e. extensive cultivation.? If a country, 
therefore, engaged chiefly in agriculture, exchanges its products 
for those of a manufacturing country, as their trade increases in 
extent, the former will find itself in a relatively unfavorable con- 
dition, and the latter in a relatively favorable condition. The 
significance of this fact in practical economics has been strongly 


'Cournot, Recherches sur les Principes Mathématiques de la theorie des richesses, 
1838. 

I have been told that John Rae laid great emphasis on these facts, but I have 
not seen his work. Rae, Political Economy, Boston, 1834. 
*Cf. Marshall, Principles, ist ed., pp. 374-380. 
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insisted on by Professor Patten in his well-known treatise.’ It 
is perhaps unnecessary to state that the case is of some real sig- 
nificance in the commerce of the world, and not a mere curiosity 
of economic theory. It is a situation which frequently confronts 
new countries in their dealings with those of long established 
industries. What is proposed here is to determine, in a particu- 
lar case, the gains and losses of two countries under conditions 
of non-intercourse, free-trade, or certain impediments and encour- 
agements thereto. 

In theory, according to the familiar principle of comparative 
cost,” it might happen that the agricultural country could pro- 
duce both sorts of commodities more cheaply than the manufac- 
turing country, and yet the trade, if left to private interest, 
would lead to the production of only one of them, and the 
importation of the other. The question would still remain 
whether this was a desirable result for the country under consid- 
eration. It is freely admitted nowadays that it is not a very 
exceptional thing to find that the gain of individuals in trade is 
inconsistent with the advantage of society as a whole, and the 
question here is whether such a trade is always beneficial, whether 
we consider one country by itself, or jointly with the community 
with which it is trading. In the particular example selected the 
calculation will show that the country possessing superiority in 
both agriculture and manufactures, under the initiative of private 
traders seeking for individual profit,* will tend to produce and 
export agricultural products, and to diminish its production of 
manufactures, not only to the prejudice of the whole country as 
respects the utility of its total consumption, etc., but also to the 
prejudice of both countries taken together; i. e., although the 
second country will gain by the trade, its gain will not equal the 
first country’s loss. 

The possibility of such a result in international trade is dis- 
cussed by some writers, notably by Professor Edgeworth in his 


' Patten, Economic Bases of Protection, Philadelphia, 18go. 
* “Comparative cost means the cost under conditions of isolation.” —Bastable, 


Economic Journal, June, gol, p. 228. 
* For a good statement of this motive see Mangoldt, Grundriss der Volkswirth- 


schaftlehre, Stuttgart, n. d. 
3 
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very learned articles on international trade, and by Messrs. 
Auspitz and Lieben in their splendid treatise on prices, to which 
more particular references will be made later.1 On the other 
hand, some of the most recent and authoritative writers on this 
subject have almost, if not altogether, ignored the important ques- 
tion of a diminution in total utility and consumer’s rent.” 

Since the problem is a quantitative one, some mathematical 
method must be employed. The geometrical method is capable 
of being applied to certain simple cases, and is employed here in 
the manner made familiar by Jevons. To the ordinary geomet- 
rical demonstration is added the device, familiar in certain 
engineering calculations, of constructing the diagrams accord- 
ing to an accurate scale, which makes it possible to measure the 
size of different areas representing value, cost and utility with a 
considerable, and, for the present purpose sufficient, degree of 
precision. In the accompanying diagrams the facts assumed 
about the cost of production and the utility of each article (i. e., 
supply and demand) in each country are indicated by appropriate 
curves (chosen arbitrarily) observing a definite law. These 
curves show the simultaneous variations of cost and utility with- 
out regard to the “efflux of time.’* Evidently there are some 
objections to this method of representation, but not, it is believed, 
of a character sufficiently important to vitiate the results.* 

In order to reduce the problem to such a form that any deduc- 
tions or computations may be made, it is necessary to make the 
conditions quite abstract, conditions which are, nevertheless, sub- 
stantially similar to those usually premised in the theory of the 
subject. It would be impossible to represent the actual complex- 
ities of international trade, and scientific analysis requires that 


! Edgeworth, ‘‘ Theory of International Trade,” Economic Journal, iv, 35, 424, 
606; Auspitz u. Lieben, 7heorie des Preises, Leipzig, 1889. 

2 Cf. Bastable, Theory of International Trade, 3d ed., London, 1900; Nichol- 
son, Political Economy, New York and London, 1897. 

3 Cunynghame, Zconomic Journal, ii, p. 39. 

4The most serious objection is that cost curves at a given time under given 
conditions of production ought not, it is said, to be descending (i. e., to the 
right), but that cost, under a condition of increasing returns, is properly repre- 
sented by a series of shelves slanting upward (to the right), and in an échelon 
formation, having a general downward course. 
Cf. Edgeworth, Economic Journal, vii, p. 69. 
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causes should be separated and their effects determined sepa- 


rately.’ 

We may make our hypothesis, in part, as follows: 

Let two countries A and B possess such an equality of natural 
endowment, capital and labor that a dollar in one country corre- 
sponds to a dollar in the other in the purchase of all commodities. 
Let all goods be non-exportable, except money (gold). Now 
let each country undertake the production of two new exporta- 
ble articles, viz., corn and steel, and let A possess a superiority 
in cheapness of production in both articles. Let the cost of 
transportation be zero.? Let there be no change in other lines 
of business. Under conditions of non-intercourse, let the two 
commodities be produced and demanded as shown in the dia- 
grams* and in the following table: 


IMill, Political Economy, ii, 143, ed. Appleton, New York, 1864; Lieben, 
Economic Journal, iv, p. 718. 

2 Cf. Mill, ii, 143 ; Mangoldt, 203. 

Cf. Auspitz u. Lieben, pp. 4, 426. 

4In further explanation of the diagrams the following may be noted. The 
original corn diagram (No. 1) and the original steel diagram (No. 2) are drawn 
according to arbitrary formule which are supposed to represent the changing 
conditions of demand and supply (cost) at different prices. In order to get more 
exact measurements the same curves have been drawn in part on a larger scale 
for both corn (No. 3) and steel (No. 4) and these are the curves actually used in 
measuring. Since the numerical values correspond in the original and enlarged 
diagrams, ‘‘readings” can be made from either but more exactly from the 
enlarged ones. The letters on the X axis in the original diagrams do not appear 
in the enlarged diagrams, but the areas referred to can be controlled by means of 
the corresponding primed letters and the values read directly from the enlarged 
diagrams. The latter should be compared for numerical references in the text. 
The comparatively smooth curve of the original diagrams appears quite broken 
in the enlarged diagrams, but a practical test would show that this irregularity 
has no significant effect on the determinations (i. e., if the curves were 
‘‘smoothed out” the results would not be appreciably changed). It should be 
said also that the original drawings are believed to be accurate to within the 
limits of the figures used but lose much both in accuracy and clearness when 
reproduced for printing. The curves can be easily reproduced for verification 
on square ruled paper, the key being as follows: 

Diagram 1. 

A Demand begins at y= 40, x = 8 and proceeds downward 8 squares at each 
step and across, 4, 6, 9, 174, etc. for the first, second, thi d, fourth, etc. steps. 

A Supply begins at y= 30, x = 1 and proceeds down 4, across 2, 4, 8, 16, etc. 

B Demand begins at y = 40, x = 5, and proceeds down 5, across 2, 4, 6, 8, etc. 

B Supply begins at y= 25, x = 1, and proceeds down 2, across 1, 2, 4, 8, etc. 
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A produces 6,020,000 tons at. ‘ ‘ $28.50 
B - 9100000 “ “™ «. ; 4 29.55 
A ” 97,300,000 bu. “*. ‘ ‘ 55c. 
B - s2,700,000 “*“ * , ‘ ‘ 69 %c. 


Though both commodities are produced more cheaply in A 
than in B, the comparative cost of corn is less in A than in B, 
hence, according to the theory of international trade, A will export 
corn in exchange for the steel of B. That this would be profit- 
able to the individual trader can be demonstrated by a simple 
calculation from the data furnished by the diagrams, but we need 
not stop to prove it here. For a time, indeed, it would be more 
profitable for the exporter of corn from A to take his payment 
in cash,’ but this could not last long, since the drain of gold from 
B would lower prices in B, while the influx of gold into A would 
raise prices in A; B could soon spare her steel easier than her 
gold.* The trade would, presumably, be worked from both sides, 
and the profits divided between the traders of the two countries.* 
This is the usual elementary statement in regard to international 
trade, and it has generally been accepted, in the theory, that the 
proof of private profit was conclusive proof of national advan- 
tage and the advantage of society at large.* 

Under the operation of individual self-interest the assumed 
relation of comparative costs leads, therefore, to the exportation 
of corn from A and the exportation of steel from B in exchange 
for it. As the trade increases in amount, the price of corn falls 


On the Y axis I square = 5¢. 
On the X axis I square = 2,000,000 bu. 
Diagram 2. 

A Demand begins at y = 40, x = 8, and proceeds down 8, across 4, 6, 9, 13%, 
etc. 

A Supply begins at y = 30, x = 1, and proceeds down 4, across 2, 4, 8, 16, etc. 

B Demand begins at y= 40, x= 5, and proceeds down 5, across 2, 4, 6, 8, 
etc. 

B Supply begins at y= 25, x =1, and proceeds down 2, across I, 2, 4, 8, etc. 

On the Y axis 1 square = $2. 

On the X axis I square = 200,000 ¢. 

1 Bastable, /nternational Trade, p. 183. 

2Walras, Revue d'Economie Politique, juillet, 1897, pp. 650-1; Auspitz u. 
Lieben, p. 428; Pantaleoni, Pure Economics, p. 234, transl. London, 1898. 

3 Mill, ii, 142. 

4 Cf. Ricardo, Political Economy and Taxation, p. 76, ed. Murray, London, 1846. 
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in B, while it rises in A, and it is evident that the movement 
would stop when the two became equal. On the other hand, as 
steel is imported into A, the local cost of production is increased, 
on account of the diminished market for home-produced goods, 
while in B the opportunity for export increases the production, 
and as a result decreases the cost. The two prices here likewise 
tend to approach a level. It is evident in the case of corn that 
the production will still be carried on in both countries with a 
change in the actual and relative amounts. The production in 
B will not be altogether abandoned, since for small amounts the 
cost is below the marginal cost in A. But in the production of 
steel it might seem that the diminishing cost in B would finally 
bring it below that in A, and that thereafter there would be no 
more production of steel in A. But this does not follow, for the 
importation of steel from B into A is limited, not simply by the 
relative conditions of cost, but also by the means of payment 
in A, 

No exact results can be obtained without complete data as to 
the effects of changes in the money supply in the two countries, 
but with this method of calculation it is impracticable to derive 
such data.’ It is believed, however, that the inaccuracies hereby 
resulting do not seriously affect the results.? 

In order to determine how far the trade will be carried under 
conditions of free exchange, we may adopt two methods. The 
first is to get the limit of corn exports at a price level® and the 
limit of steel exports in payment of the same at a price level, and 
then determine the balance in cash.* The evident defect in this 
method is the lack of equilibrium in commodity exports, i. e., it 
could only be a temporary arrangement. As we shall see, the 
corn exports exceed the steel exports in value; there would be a 
tendency for an increase of steel exports, until they balanced the 
corn, especially as the exchange would become more profitable 
for those who had steel; but this would destroy the price level in 
steel (according to the method used for measuring prices). In 


1Cf. Walras, ante, p. 651. 
*Cf. Cournot, ch. x ; Edgeworth, Zeon. Jour., iv, p. 629; Auspitz u. Lieben, 


p. ix. 
3 Nicholson, ii, p. 300. ‘Walras, ante, p. 654. 
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any case, the total value of exports must equal the total value of 
imports.' The second method is to continue the steel exports, 
as suggested above, until they cover the corn exports in value, 
disregarding the price level. Obviously in this situation the 
money distribution would not be in equilibrium. 

In both of these methods we assume that more can be produced 
of each commodity without inquiring into the means—the source 
of labor and capital—anl the effects of these changes on other 
lines of production. It may be pointed out, however, that, if 
we did take account of such things, the increase of cost which 
falls on other lines of production may be presumed to be greater 
for the country that makes the largest increase in these two lines 
(i.e, A). The difference in this respect is not of great impor- 
tance in this case. 

Pursuing the first method, what limit should we find in the 
exportation of corn from A to B? The amount of exports that 
will produce a level of prices will be such that the joint production 
will equal the joint consumption at a level of price. This can 
be readily found by computation.* At a price of 58% cents we 
find, 

A produces 106,200,000 bu. corn, value, , ; $62,127,000 
B “ 46,600,000 ‘* ‘ = ‘ ‘ 27,261,000 

Total, 152,800,000 $89, 388,000 
A consumes 93,100,000 ‘ ‘ ‘ $54,463,500 
B - 59,600,000 ; 7 34,866,000 

Total, 152,700,000 $89,329,500 
A exports 13,100,000 ; , $7,664,000 
B imports 13,000,000 ‘ , $7,605,000 


(There is a discrepancy here of 100,000 bu., worth $59,000, but the price is very 
nearly correct.) 


What will be the amount of steel production under the same 
condition of a price level? By inspection and computation on 
the steel diagram, we find that joint supply and demand balance 
at about $29.40, where,— 

' Nicholson, ii, p. 304; Mill, ii, p. 144. 
* Cf. contra, Mill, ii, p. 155 ; Nicholson, ii, p. 305. 
* For certain determinations it is convenient to use joint-demand and joint- 


supply curves. Cf. Pantaleoni, op. cit., p. 36; Cunynghame, Economic Journal, 
ii, 43; also cf. Auspitz u. Lieben, p. 36. 
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A produces 5,660,000 tons steel, value, $166,404,000 
B sas 7,330,000 ‘* . - ; ; 215,502,000 | 


















Total, 12,990,000 $381, 906,000 





A consumes 5,860,000 ‘‘ si ee ‘ : $172,284,000 









B ‘i 7,130,000 ‘* . , : 209,622,000 





Total, 12,990,000 . $381, 906,000 






A imports 200,000 ‘ . sae ‘ : $5,980,000 
B exports 200,000 ‘‘ _ te ‘ : $5,980,000 







Comparison of the steel export of B with the corn export of A 
shows that the former falls short of the latter by (taking the 
larger value of corn exports) 7,664,00—5,980,000—=$1,684,000. 
Hence B has to pay a cash balance of this amount. 

We may consider this as the result of the first period of 
exchange,—say the first corn crop under free trade. Now it is 
evident that this cannot continue indefinitely, since, as gold is 
sent from B to A, prices rise in A, while, on the other hand, the 
diminution of gold in B leads to a fall of prices in B. The effect 
would be to diminish the profit in exporting corn from A to B, 
and the steel exported from B to A would be sold on better terms. 
Whatever gain accrues to A in this form of statement, therefore, 
is greater than it would enjoy in the long run, and, vice versa, 
the situation of B would be better in the long run than shown 
here. 

Tabulating and comparing the production and consumption 
under non-intercourse and free trade :— 























Before the opening of trade, 
A produced 6,020,000 tons @ $28.50, . ‘ , $171,570,000 
- 97,300,000 bu. @ 55c., ‘ ‘ : 53,515,000 










$225,085,000 






After the trade, 
A produced 5,660,000 tons @ $29.40, ‘ $166, 404,000 
ie ‘* 106,200,000 bu. @ 58%c., 64,127,000 














$230, 531,000 





Before the trade, 
A corisumed 6,020,000 tons, . , , ‘ $171,570,000 
= - 97,300,000 bu., ‘ ‘ ‘ . 53,515,000 







$225,085,000 
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After the trade, 
A consumed 5,860,000 tons, 
- - 93,100,000 bu., 


Cash balance, 


[May 


$172,284,000 
54,463,000 


$226, 747,000 
1,684,000 


$228,431,000 


Note that A gets a smaller supply of commodities at a higher valuation. 


Before the opening of trade, 
B produces 7,100,000 tons @ $29.55, 
- - 52,700,000 bu. @ 69%c., 


After the trade, 
B produces 7,330,000 tons @ $29.40, 
” ” 46,600,000 bu. @ 58%c., 


Before the trade, 
B consumes 7,100,000 tons, 
” - 52,700,000 bu., 


After the trade, 
B consumes 7,130,000 tons, 
. 5 59,600,000 bu., 


Deduct cash, 


$209, 805,000 
36,626,500 


$246,431, 500 


$215,502,000 
27,261,000 


$242, 763,000 


$209, 805,000 
36,626,000 


$246,431,500 


$209, 622,000 
34, 866,000 


$244,488,000 


1,684,000 


$242,804,000 


Note that B gets a greater supply of commodities at a lower valuation. 


Taking both countries together we obtain the following results: 


Before the trade, 
Production of steel, 13,020,000 tons, 
” ‘** corn, 149,700,000 bu., 


After the trade, 
Production of steel, 12,990,000 tons, 
- ‘* corn, 152,800,000 bu., 


$381,375,000 
90, 141,500 


$471,516,500 


$381,906,000 
91,388,000 


$475,286,000 
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We see from this table that more steel and less corn are pro- 
duced under free trade than under the condition of non-inter- 
course. Though a greater value is produced under free trade, 
it must not be concluded that there is also a greater utility, i. e., 
a greater benefit.1 The measure of benefit in the enjoyment of 
commodities is determined by their total utility, not their total 
value. The former exceeds the latter by an amount which Pro- 
fessor Marshall has called “Consumer’s Rent.” The proposition 
that benefit is measured by total utility rather than by total value 
was firmly established by Jevons, though he was not the first to 
demonstrate it.2_ It has been disputed whether total utility and 
consumer’s rent should be measured in terms of money, but this 
course is upheld by the best authorities.® 

The diagrams do not furnish any means of measuring the 
total utility of corn or steel, but they do furnish means for meas- 
uring certain differences in utility. By reference to the corn 
diagram, it will be seen that there is a gain in total utility for 
B, represented by HNML, and a loss to A represented by NPOF. 
These areas can be expressed in terms of value, and are as fol- 
lows, 


HNML= ¥% (69% +584) (59,600,000— 52,700,000) = 64 6,900,000 = $4,416,000 
N POF =% (58% + 55) (97,300,000 — 93,100,000) = 5634 X 4,200,000 = $2,383,350 


This gives a net gain in utility of corn of $2,032,650. 

Pursuing the same analysis for steel, we find utility of steel 
consumed in A is reduced by an amount represented by the area 
DFBA, while in B it is increased by an amount represented by 
the area CENP. Computing these areas in terms of value, 


1 Roscher, Political Economy, ii, 402, transl. New York, 1878. 

*“«Tt is a most important result of this theory that the ratio of exchange gives 
no indication of the real benefit derived from the action of exchange. .... in 
estimating the benefit which a consumer derives from a commodity : it is the total 
utility which must be taken as the measure, not the final degree of utility on 
which the terms of exchange depend.”—Jevons, 7heory of Political Economy, ed. 
1888, pp. 141, 143. A valuable historical note on this doctrine may be found 
in Pantaleoni, Pure Economics, p. 78 note. It was applied to practical ques- 
tions of railway policy by Dupuit in articles in the Annales des ponts et chaussées 
in 1844 and 1849; see Edgeworth, in Palgrave’s Dictionary under Dupuit. A 
good summary of Dupuit’s doctrine is given in Picard, 7raité des chemins de fer, 
i, 141-150, Paris, 1887. 

* Edgeworth, Economic Journal, iv, 151; Lieben, ib., 718; Pantaleoni, 155. 
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DFBA= % (28.50 + 29.40) (6,020,000 — 5,860,000) = 28.95 X 160,000 = $4,632,000 
CEN P= % (29.55 + 29.40) (7,130,000 — 7,100,000) = 29.475 X 30,000 = $884,250 
i. e., a net loss in utility of steel of $3,747,750. But A receives in 
part payment for its corn $1,684,000, which must be reckoned in 
the exchange. It is evident that this cannot have a utility for A 
greater than its nominal value, in strict theory something less; 
on the other hand, the loss of this gold to B is not less than its 
nominal value, but is theoretically somewhat greater, because the 
added supply in one case satisfied an inferior want and the sur- 
render of it represented the restriction of money to a higher mar- 
ginal utility! But, according to the conditions of the prob- 
lem, no great error exists in taking the nominal value as equal 
to the utility in both cases. On this assumption the account of 
A stands, 


Loss in utility on corn, : ; ; ’ ‘ ‘ $2,383,350 
ee ae ‘** steel, ‘ ‘ ; . ; : 4,632,000 


$7,015,350 
Gain in cash, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ é ; 1,684,000 


Total loss of utility, . ; ; : ; ; ‘ $5,331,350 


And the account of B stands, 
Gain in utility on corn, ‘ , ; , ‘ ; $4,416,000 
oS Se ee . ; , , , : 884,250 


$5,300,250 
Loss in cash, ; ‘ . , , , ; , 1,684,000 


Total gain in utility, . - ‘i ; ‘ F : $3,616,250 
Taking the international account we have, 
Loss of utility on steel, : ; . ; : ‘ $3,747,750 


Gainin ‘* ‘* corn, . ‘ ‘ ‘ P ‘ 2,032,650 


Loss of utility, . . : a ? 4 . $1,715,100 


We have then a loss of utility in the case of free trade. But the 
advantage or disadvantage of a system of production depends, 
not only on the utilities produced, but also on the cost of pro- 
ducing them.? 


' Edgeworth, Economic Journal, iv, 636; cf. Pantaleoni, p. 76, different view. 
* Edgeworth, Economic Journal, iv, p. 40; Auspitz u. Lieben, p. 23. 
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In order to take account of the costs of obtaining the com- 
modities, as well as the amounts obtained under international 
trade, we may make a calculation in the following manner: 

A consumes in steel, before the trade, 6,020,000 tons @ 28.50, 
a value of $171,570,000, and after the trade 5,860,000 tons @ 
29.40, a value of $172,284,000. There is a greater cost for a 
less quantity. The loss in respect to quantity may be estimated 
at the original price,’ i. e., 160,000 tons @ 28.50—$4,560,000. 
Further, there is an increase of cost for each ton of go cents, 
which, for 5,860,000 tons, gives $5,274,000. The total loss on 
steel is $9,834,000. A consumes in corn, before the trade, 
97,300,000 bu. @ 55 cents, a value of $53,515,000, and after the 
trade, 93,100,000 bu. @ 58% cents, a value of $54,463,000; 
i. €., a greater cost for a less quantity. The loss on the diminu- 
tion in quantity is 4,200,000 bu. @ 55 cents == $2,310,000. The 
loss by reason of advanced price on the consumption is 93,100,- 
000 bu. X 3% cents $3,258,500. So far the loss on corn is 
$5,568,500. But, while the consumers as a class lose this, there 
is some compensation in the gains in rent by the corn pro- 
ducers, who constitute of course a part of the community. This 
is % (97,300,000+ 106,200,000) (5814—55)—=100,750,000X 
3% cents = $3,561,250. Deducting this from the loss on corn 
above, we get a net loss of $2,007,250. 

Now the loss on steel was $9,834,000; adding to this the loss 
on corn, we have $11,841,250. But A receives a cash balance 
of $1,684,000, which must be deducted, and leaves a net loss of 
$10,157,250. 

B consumes in steel, before the trade, 7,100,000 tons @ 29.55, 
a value of $209,805,000, and after the trade, 7,130,000 tons @ 
29.40, a value of $209,622,000. That is, B gets more steel at a 
lower price. The gain resulting from an increase in quantity of 
steel, estimated at the previous price, is 30,000 tons @ 29.55 = 
$886,500. The gain resulting from the lowering of price covers 
the whole consumption, and is 7,130,000 @ 15 cents = $1,069,- 
500. The gain on steel, therefore, is $1,956,000. 

B consumes in corn, before the trade, 52,700,000 bu. @ 69% 
cents, a value of $36,626,000, and after the trade, 59,600,000 


1 Edgeworth, Economic Journal, iv, 628. He prefers, however, the mean. 
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bu. @ 58% cents, a value of $34,866,000. That is, B gets more 
corn at a less price. The gain in quantity at the previous price 
is 6,900,000 X 691% cents = $4,795,500. The gain from the fall 
in price covers the whole consumption, and is 59,600,000 X II ¢. 
== $6,556,000. The gain in corn for consumers is $11,351,500. 
But the corn producers, who are a part of the community, lose, 
% (52,700,000 + 46,600,000) (69/2 — 5842 )= 49,650,000 X 
Ii cents == $5,461,500. Subtracting this from the consumer’s 
gain, we have—gain in corn,—$5,890,000. Adding the gains in 
corn and steel, we have 1,956,000 + 5,890,000 = $7,846,000. 
But B pays a cash balance of $1,684,000, which must be sub- 
tracted, and as a final result, we have B’s gain in the trade is 
$6,162,000. 

Taking both countries together we have, 


A . , , $10,157,250 ‘ ‘ , loss. 
B ‘ : ‘ 6,162,000 ‘ ; ; gain. 


$3,995,250 ‘ ; . net loss. 


If we use the second method proposed above, we arrive at sub- 
stantially similar results. Comparing the results as to total util- 
ity, we find a loss of $2,311,350, instead of $1,715,100—a dis- 
parity of $596,250. The calculation may be found at the end 
of the article. . 

If the demonstration here given is valid, it has been shown 
that the maximum benefit to one country is not found necessarily 
under conditions of free exchange; further, taking both coun- 
tries together, the same result is possible. The first proposition, 
i. e., that one country may benefit by a limitation of trade, has 
been maintained by a good many authorities, but the second 
proposition, that both countries considered jointly may gain, at 
least for ordinary commerce, is admitted by no authority, I believe, 
except Professor Edgeworth. Jevons, who did so much to 
develop the knowledge of the measurement of total utility, clearly 
denied it.! I can discover nothing in Messrs. Auspitz and Lie- 

1 Customs duties may be requisite as a means of raising revenue, but the time 
is past when any economist should give the slightest countenance to their em- 


ployment for manipulating trade, or for interfering with the natural tendency of 
exchange to increase utility.—Jevons, p. 145-6. 
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ben’s elaborate treatise on prices which supports this thesis.! 
Sidgwick says: ‘Protection in certain cases and within certain 
limits would probably be advantageous to the protecting country 
—and even perhaps to the world.’ But the only cases he con- 
siders are those concerning the protection of infant industries and 
those industries in which a large amount of capital is sunk. Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth accepts this doctrine, holding that such a result 
is possible in such cases, which he describes as involving ‘“‘organic 
changes” in trade.* But he gives to this term a more extensive 
meaning, and includes in it the material conditions of our 
hypothesis, viz., increasing and diminishing costs.* The ques- 
tion may be raised whether these changes might not occur tech- 
nically in “short periods,” though still, doubtless, they would be 
“complicated” in their effects, and hence ‘“organic.’”® Whatever 
indefiniteness, if it is such, may appear to exist in the terminol- 
ogy, the conclusion of Professor Edgeworth is plain that it is 
possible there might be a gain by a restriction of trade, taking 
both countries together.* The authority of abstract and gener- 


1** Der Gemeinnutzen eines Landes ist also wie die Befriedigung eines Indi- 
viduums, dann am kleinsten, wenn nichts von Fremdem gekauft und nichts an 
solche abverkauft wird, sei es, dass dies freiwillig geschehe, oder durch eine 
Prohibition des Aussenhandels erzwungen werde; der Gemeinnutzen wichst 
dagegen, gleichveil in welcher Richtung der Verkehr mit dem Auslande sich 
bewegt, je grésser diesen wird.’—Auspitz u. Lieben, 7heorie des Preises, ss. 
410-11. 

‘* Fiir beide Lander zusammen ergibt sich hierbei der internationale Gemein- 
nutzen bod), an dem das Exportland mit dem Beitrage b,c, das Importland mit 
Cody participirt. Dieser Nutzantheil an dem internationalen Verkehr, den wir 
fiir das Inland schon in Fig. 72 dargestellt haben tritt in jedem der beiden 
Lander zu dem Gemeinnutzen hinzu, den dasselbe aus einem in Inneren freien, 
nach aussen aber ginzlich abgeschlossenen Verkehr in dem Artikel A gezogen 
hatte.”—Ib., s. 414. 

In this example they show that the greatest benefit exists under free-trade, 
taking the sum of consumer’s and producer’s surpluses. They consider only 
one commodity which is exchanged for money. 

*Sidgwick, Political Economy, p. 488. 

8 Edgeworth, Economic Journal, iv, 49. 

“Ib., 38, 48, 638. 5Ib., 426. 

SIb., 438-9. Professor Edgeworth does not make any particular proof of our 
proposition ; he considers it in connection with a previous, related, proposition 
in regard to non-organic changes. His general statements in regard to them are 
subjoined. 

In regard to the class of cases which he designates ABcDE (i. e., A = interna- 
tional trade proper, B = two countries, c = interest of both, D = present advan- 
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alized mathematical deduction supports therefore the present 


specific calculation. 

The analysis in this example shows that the principle of com- 
parative cost operating on the self-interest of individuals results 
in a trade which is injurious to the nation producing an export 
at decreasing returns and beneficial to the nation producing an 
export at increasing returns. From the point of view of national 
welfare, what is desirable is the maximum of utility with mini- 
mum of cost. The principle of private interest is not in har- 
mony with public welfare in A. The only effective remedy 
appears in state action to prohibit the exchange. In the case of 
B, national interest and private interest work harmoniously under 
free trade. From the cosmopolitan standpoint the test of bene- 
ficial trade is the same, and, in this case, would lead to a con- 
clusion against free trade. 

The whole argument, so far, has been based upon the implied 
condition, upon which the whole theory of international trade 
rests, that there is no transfer of labor and capital between the 
two countries.’ Evidently the superior productive advantages 
of A would make it profitable to transfer labor and capital from 


tage, E = short periods) he says: ‘‘ When we consider the interest of both 
parties, not of one only, the chance of benefit resulting from interferences with 
trade is diminished.’’"—p. 438. Considering the case ABcde (where d = future 
as well as present advantage, and e = complicated functions and organic changes) 
he says: ‘‘ The doctrine that interferences with trade are detrimental to the com- 
munity of nations becomes more questionable when we consider organic changes 
operating for a considerable time. The possibility that such measures should 
be attended with advantage to all is well shown by Professor Sidgwick in his 
chapter on protection.”—p. 438-9. The conclusion in the first case does not 
seem so clear, if we compare it with the following passage which occurs in -the 
first article: ‘‘ When we take the interest of all parties we are met with the axiom 
that any interference with exchange diminishes the sum of total advantage 
resulting to all parties concerned. The axiom, like most of the propositions 
with which we are concerned, presents two aspects according as we consider 
small or organic changes. With reference to the former case it may be accepted 
without qualification, except so far as the level of utility, so to speak, is regarded 
as different in different countries ; the exports of one country as compared with 
another costing more labour, and the imports exciting more satisfaction.” —p. 49. 
If this exception means to provide for taking into account total utility, I do not 
understand why it should be put in the form of a proviso, for how can ‘total 
advantage ” ever be measured without taking total utility into account? 

' Bastable, pp. 5-11; Cairnes, Leading Principles of Political Economy, pp. 


302-307. 
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B to A. What would be the most effective redistribution under 
the conditions assumed? Since A produces steel at a less cost 
than B, and at a cost that remains less for any given increase, 
it is evident that the whole production of steel could be carried on 
most economically in A. The same reasoning does not apply, 
however, to the production of corn, for, though A could produce 
any given amount more cheaply than B, the cheapest method 
would require a partial utilization of the resources of B. 

It is evident that a prohibition of trade would be advantageous 
to A, under the conditions assumed in the theory of international 
trade, i. e., no transfer of capital or labor. Restrictions on trade 
of a less rigid character would have less beneficial effects of the 
same sort for A, while encouragements of trade would operate 
for the benefit of B. We may consider the following important 
cases : 

(a) an import duty in A on steel. 
(b) ‘ = a oe ‘“* corn. 
(c) ‘* export - 

(d) ‘* ‘* bounty ‘* ‘* steel. 
(e) aproducer’s ‘* ‘ ‘* corn. 


(a) Let there be an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. on the 
importation of steel into A, based on the price in A. Let 
150,000 tons be exported from B to A. This requires an 
increase of production in B, which, by cheapening the article, 
increases the home demand.’ An export of 150,000 tons will be 
made at a cost of about $29.45, where the total production 
is about 7,280,000 tons, and the value of the export $4,417,500. 
This is charged with an import duty at A of 10 per cent. of the 
local price. The local price on the diminished local output would 
be about $29.20, where the local production is 5,750,000 tons, 
and the value of the import would be $4,380,000, on which the 
import duty would amount to $438,000. The importer’s cost, 
therefore, would be $4,417,500 + $438,000 = $4,855,500. The 
steel would sell for $4,380,000 (which shows an initial loss of 
$475,000). If the proceeds are invested in corn, the production 
would be increased by the new demand ($4,380,000). At 57 
cents 102,500,000 bu. are produced at a cost of $58,425,000, 


1 Cf. method of Auspitz u. Lieben, p. 386. 
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while the local demand is for 94,750,000 bu. of a value of 
$54,007,500. The difference here is $4,417,500, which is 
approximately that sought. The proceeds on the sale of the 
imported steel put into corn at 57 cents will fetch 7,680,000 bu. 
This corn, brought to B, and sold, would lower the price, by 
increasing the supply, to about 63% cents (consumption = 
56,500,000 bu.). At this price the corn would sell for $4,857,- 
600. Now it cost (including duty on steel) $4,855,000 to get 
it. The trade barely pays, therefore. Of course in real trade 
the first movement would be an exchange of corn for gold, until 
the changes in prices made the export of steel pay on a money 
basis. 

This calculation gives us approximate data for the determina- 
tion of the effects of the tax. The essential quantities for the 
determination of benefit are the differences in consumer’s and 
producer’s rents and the tax itself... By keeping down the price 
of corn, through the diminution of exports, the consumption is 
94,750,000 bu. @ 57 cents instead of 93,100,000 bu. @ 58% 
cents, as under free trade; i. e., a larger supply at a lower cost; 
viz., $54,007,500 as compared with $54,463,000. The steel 
consumption is 5,900,000 tons at a cost of $172,280,000 (@ 
$29.20), instead of 5,860,000 tons at a cost of $172,284,000, as 
under free trade. At the ruling prices in the market the extra 
consumption of corn is worth $940,500, and the extra consump- 
tion of steel $1,168,000. The gain accruing through lower 
prices applies to the whole consumption (20 cents per ton on steel 
and % cent per bu. on corn) and is for steel, $1,180,000, and for 
corn, $1,421,250. <A also gets the tax, which is $438,000. 
The only loss that appears is that of the corn producers, whose 
rents fall with decreased production. As compared with free 
trade they lose, 

% (106,200,000 + 102,500,000) (58.5 — §7) = 104,350,000 X 1%4c. = $1,565,250. 
Taking the algebraic sum of these gains and losses, we have as 
the net gain to A under the import tax, as compared with free 
trade, $3,582,500. 

A similar calculation for B would show results less favorable 
to B than under free trade. 


' Auspitz u. Lieben, p. 415 ; Edgeworth, Economic Journal, iv, p. 48, note. 
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That one country might gain in this manner by levying a tax 
(which might have been deduced directly from our main demon- 
stration, but which has been shown here by specific calculation) 
has been recognized as possible by a number of authorities.’ 
Cournot comes to the conclusion, also, that the price of the taxed 
article may fall, but the correctness of his conclusion is impeached 
by an error in mathematics.* Professor Carver has also argued 
that the price may fall in respect to the article taxed.* Sidg- 
wick, on the other hand, merely goes so far as to say that the 
price may not rise; and so does Professor Seligman.* Our cal- 
culation, it will be observed, shows that the prices of both of the 
commodities traded in will fall in the country laying the tax. 

(b) Let there be a specific tax of 10 cents per bu. on corn 
imported into B. This evidently would check the exportation of 
corn from A. Let 4,000,000 bu. be exported from A. The cost 
would be 56 cents, and the total production 100,000,000 bu. 
The cost of the export would be $2,240,000. The tax in B 
would be $400,000, giving an importer’s cost of $2,640,000. 
This sells at 66 cents in B, and gives in proceeds $2,640,000. 
The total consumption in B is 54,900,000 bu. We have here the 
limit of importation. Investing the proceeds in steel, the pro- 
duction is increased to about 7,200,000 tons @ $29.50. The 
amount of steel obtained for $2,640,000 is about 89,500 tons. 
Importing this into A, the production there is reduced to 
5,850,000 tons at a cost of $28.90 per ton. The sale of the steel 
realizes $2,586,550. We have here a level of corn prices (account 
being taken of the tax) and a balance of commodity exports 
(approximately). If the tax were raised to 14 cents per bu., 


'Auspitz u. Lieben, p. 415. Cf. Edgeworth, Economic Journal, iv, 43-47, and 
the authorities there cited. 

*Cournot, Mathematical Principles of the Theory of Wealth, pp. 122-3, transl. 
N. Y. 1897. For this criticism see Fisher, Quarterly Journal of Economics, xii, 
129; Edgeworth, Economic Journal, iv, 626-7. 

®*Carver, YALE Review, Nov. 1896, p. 270, ‘‘A diminution in the amount 
imported will open a larger market to the home producer and may enable him to 
produce cheaper, because on a larger scale.” See also Public. Amer. Econ. 
Assoc., 3d series, vol. iii, no. I, pp. 170-1. 

*Sidgwick, p. 495, note; Seligman, Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, p. 303, 
2d ed., New York 1899. 
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the cost of the first bushel imported into B would still be less 
than the cost in B, but, on the other hand, the cost of the first 
ton of steel imported from A into B would have a greater advan- 
tage in cheapness. Hence the immediate tendency would be 
towards steel imports into B instead of corn imports. How- 
ever, for large amounts this would not hold, since the rapidly 
rising cost of corn in B would soon reverse the relations of com- 
parative cost. 

What are the effects of this tax? We may use the data in the 
trade outlined above. The consumption of corn in B is 54,900,- 
000 bu., as compared with 59,600,000 bu. under free trade. The 
difference is 4,500,000 bu., and this decrease in quantity at the 
prevailing price represents a value of $2,970,000. The increase 
in cost is 7% cents per bu., and this, taken for the whole con- 
sumption, gives an increased cost of $4,117,500. The con- 
sumer’s loss therefore is $7,087,500. The corn producers in B 
gain, however, by the increase in rents, which is, 

34 (59,600,000 + 54,900,000) (66 — 58 34) = 57,250,000 X 7 = $4,293,750. 


The net loss on corn, therefore, is $2,793,750. The consump- 
tion of steel is 7,110,000 tons, instead of 7,130,000 tons, as under 
free trade. The loss from decrease in quantity at the prevailing 
price ($29.50) equals $590,000. The loss on the total consump- 
tion, through the rise in price (10 cents), is $711,000. The 
total consumer’s loss on steel is $1,301,000. Taking the sum of 
the losses in corn and steel, we have $4,094,750. But the 
exchequer of B gains $400,000; deducting this, we have a net 
loss for B of $3,694,750. The results in A, on the other hand, 
would show a favorable situation, as compared with free trade. 

It would be superfluous to cite the authorities which support 
this conclusion.’ 

(c) Let A levy an export duty on corn of 10 cents per bu. 

From the preceding example we know that a 4,000,000 bu. 
export brings the cost in A, plus the tax (which is the same in 
this case) to an equality with the selling price in B. The gen- 
eral effect of the trade would be the same, except that A gets the 
tax instead of B. Such a tax of course would be to the advan- 


? Note, however, Professor Marshall's determination of a producer’s tax on a 
similar commodity in an isolated country. (Principles, 1st ed., pp. 447-8.) 
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tage of A and to the disadvantage of B as compared with free 
trade. 

The possibility of such a result has been frequently admitted.’ 

(d) Let there be an export bounty in B on steel of $5 per ton. 
Let 300,000 tons of steel be exported from B to A. The total 
production (disregarding the bounty) would increase to 7,470,000 
tons, while the consumption in B would advance to 7,170,000 
tons. The price level would be $29.35, and the total cost 
$219,244,500. But a bounty of $5 per ton on 300,000 tons 
would be $1,500,000. This would in effect reduce the cost of 
the output to $217,744,500, where the rate per ton would be 
$29.15. But at $29.15 the local demand increases to about 
7,220,000 tons. The 300,000 tons exported must be additional 
to that. (Here again great accuracy would require another cal- 
culation like that above, and so on ad inf.) The total produc- 
tion would be approximately 7,520,000 tons @ $29.15. 
Imported into A, the sale of this steel would diminish the local 
steel production to 5,470,000 tons, where the price is $29.90. 
The imported steel sells for $8,970,000. This sum invested in 
corn leads to an increase of production to 108,000,000 bu. @ 59 
cents, where the local demand plus the $8,970,000 nearly covers 
the cost. (Consumption 92,500,000, with value of $54,575,000, 
production 108,000,000 with value of $63,720,000.) If this 
corn is imported into B, prices fall to 57 cents, at which the 
importation sells for $8,835,000, which approximately covers the 
cost of the steel exported ($8,745,000), though not the bounty 
($1,500,000). This example may be used to give data for 
determining the general tendency and effects of the bounty. 

The steel consumption of B would be increased, as compared 
with free trade, by 90,000 tons, which at the prevailing prices is 
worth $2,623,500. Moreover, the price having declined, there 
would be a gain on the whole consumption of 25 cents per ton, 
which for 7,220,000 tons gives $1,805,000. Corn consumption 
would be increased, as compared with free trade, by 1,300,000 bu. 
(Import = 15,500,000 bu., local production = 45,400,000, @ 
about 57 cents.) At prevailing prices, this increase in quantity 


Mill, ii, 535; Roscher, ii, 426. Cf. Edgeworth, Economic Journal, iv, pp. 
43-7, and the authorities there cited. 
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has a value of $741,000. The lower price for the whole con- 
sumption gives a gain of $913,500. The consumer’s gain on 
corn and steel is $6,083,000. But the corn producers lose in 








rents, 
4 (46,600,000 + 45,400,000) (58% — 57) = 46,000,000 XK 1 4c. = $690,000. 






The bounty is another cost—$1,500,000. Deducting these last 
two items from the consumer’s gains, we have as the net gain 
for B $3,893,000. 

The position of A is of course less favorable in this case than 
under free trade. 

We have a lower scale of prices for B than under free trade.! 

(e) Let a bounty of 4 cents per bu. be given to the corn pro- 
ducers of B. The effect of this is to lower the cost or supply 
schedule in B by 4 cents. (This is drawn on the enlarged dia- 
gram at the necessary points.) With this new cost schedule, 
what would be the equilibrium of supply and demand in the joint 
production of the two countries? 



















By measurement we find that at 58c.— 
B produces 48,800,000 bu. 
A = 104,900,000 







153, 700,000 







B consumes 60,000,000 
A - 93, 700,000 










153, 700,000 










11,200,000 bu., value, $6,496,000 





A exports 





With a production of 48,800,000 bu., the bounty (@ 4 cents per 
bu.) is $1,952,000. The steel export from B to A at the level 
of price would be (as under free trade) 200,000 tons, at a val- 
uation of $5,980,000. The corn import is $6,496,000, and hence 
there is a cash balance payable by B of $516,000. (Under free 
trade the cash balance was $1,684,000.) The effect of the 
bounty is to increase the consumption of corn in B from 

















' Edgeworth, Economic Journal, iv, p. 48. Cf. Auspitz u. Lieben, p. 425; 
Cournot, p. 124. Roscher says that export bounties raise the prices of the 
articles exported ; ii, 428. Note Professor Marshall’s determination of the 
effect of a producer’s bounty on such a commodity in an isolated country. 


(Principles, tst ed., p. 449.) 
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59,600,000 to 60,000,000 bu., a gain of 400,000 bu. At the pre- 
vailing price the gain here amounts to $232,000. On the whole 
consumption there is a lowering of cost by % cent per bu., 
which gives a gain of $300,000. There is also a gain for the 
corn producers in increased rent, 

¥ (48,800,000 + 46,600,000) (58 — 5434) = 47,700,000 X 3 4c. = $1,669, 500. 
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$1,669,600 = ABCD. 

This is the gain in rent, because EFG is the original rent and ACH is the 
bounty rent; and since EFG = BDH, the bounty rent ACH must exceed EFG 
by ABCD. 


The total gain in corn is $2,201,500, as compared with free trade. 

The circumstances respecting the consumption of steel remain 
the same, but the cash balance is reduced from $1,684,000 to 
$516,000, a gain of $1,168,000. The gains aggregate $3,369,- 
500. On the other hand, the bounty is an added expense of 
$1,952,000. The net gain for the bounty system is $1,417,500. 

If such a bounty were given by A instead of B the results 
would be unfavorable. 


1 Edgeworth, Economic Journal, vii, p. 55, note I. 
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Similar theorems have been worked out by Professor Mar- 
shall for both taxes and bounties on the productions of an iso- 
lated country.!. Ricardo says that a bounty to corn producers 
would not increase the rent of landlords, and that the price would 
be lowered by the amount of the bounty.” Though we have not 
worked out the problem of a corn export bounty, we may note 
that Ricardo says that it does not raise the price in the home 
country,* while Smith says that it does raise it. In comparing 
such conclusions with the results obtained in this example the 
differences in the hypotheses should be borne in mind since they 
have important effects on the terms of exchange. 

Finally we may note that Professor Marshall has shown that 
in the case of an isolated country beneficial results might be 
obtained by taxing commodities produced at diminishing returns 
and paying bounties to producers of commodities produced at 
increasing returns.” In the same way, in international trade, 
there would be a certain combination of taxes and bounties which 
would give the greatest benefit to both countries taken jointly. 
But it would be impossible to work out the problem, by the 
method used here, even under the abstract conditions assumed.® 

The discussion here has been purely abstract, and is valid in a 
definite sense only for the particular problem considered. It is 
a long step to the tremendous complexities of actual trade, with 
many articles, many countries, variable costs, transportation 
charges, etc., etc. Whether, therefore, any of the conclusions 
reached here would do much to fortify, for example, Professor 
Patten’s argument, it would be rash to conclude.* It would cer- 
tainly be rash to conclude that England, for example, ought to 
abandon free trade and establish bounties on manufactures, etc.® 
Professor Marshall has admitted that such taxes as an export tax 

1 Marshall, Principles, rst ed., pp. 448, 453. 
* Ricardo, Principles, p. 194. 3Ib., 182. 
“Smith, Wealth of Nations, 206, ed. Nicholson, London, 1884. 


5 Marshall, Principles, st ed., p. 452. 

* Auspitz u. Lieben, p. 428. On the limitations of the geometrical method, 
compare Edgeworth, Economic Journal, iv, p. 424. 

‘Professor Marshall says: ‘‘I can see no force in Professor Patten’s new 
defence of Protection as a permanent policy.”—Some Aspects of Competition, 
Address before the British Association, 18go. 

®Cf. ib., p. rr. 
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on coal might, in a limited sense, be advantageous to England, 
but he holds that international comity, as well as the fear of 
reprisals, should deter her.’ Messrs. Auspitz and Lieben have 
dwelt on the probable losses from reprisals and commercial war 
as far outweighing any possible gains from customs regulations, 
etc.2 Besides, there is the practical danger of corrupt or selfish 
arrangements as opposed to scientific arrangements, assuming 
that science could determine them.* 
FRANCIS WALKER. 
CLEVELAND, May 1902. 


NOTE. 


The second method proposed above for determining the effects 
of trade is the balance of commodity exports. We need not 
assume that the steel exports of B will cease because they have 
reached the price level of A. In fact, it is an artificial but con- 
venient assumption to suppose that steel would be exported from 
B, unless that point had been reached. Instead, therefore, of 
paying a cash balance, we may suppose that the traders in B con- 
tinue to export steel to cover the whole value of the corn 
imported, although this would lower the price level in B and 
raise it in A, so that the price would be lower in Bthanin A. In 
this case there is an absence of equilibrium in the money supply. 
The trade would really continue in the form of money sent from 
A to purchase steel in B, but this would make price changes in 
both countries, which would tend to keep the prices of the two 
commodities in both countries at a level; there would be higher 
prices in B for steel, diminishing the incentive to buy it, higher 
prices for corn in B, leading to a demand for more corn from 
A, while in A the opposite effects would appear with lower 
prices. The actual movement would be very complex and too 
intricate to be followed by the method used here. The results 
obtained by bringing the exports to an equality in value are, 
therefore, approximate, as are the results obtained with a gold 
balance. 





' Marshall, Economic Journal, June, 1901, p. 265. 

* Auspitz u. Lieben, p. 428-9. 

* Walker, ‘‘ Protection and Protectionists,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, iv, 
P. 275. 
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: The level of corn prices is reached (according to the diagram) 

4 "y when A exports 13,000,000 bu. to B. The export has a value 

‘4 | of $7,664,000. The present question is—how much steel must 

ne be imported into A in order to pay for it? The steel import 
ff will be such that at a price level in A the demand will exceed 
' 

) 









the local production by $7,664,000. By computation we find 
i. that at $29.70 the demand is for 5,810,000 tons, at a value of 

; $172,557,000, and the local supply is 5,550,000 tons, costing 
$164,835,000, giving a difference of $7,722,000—approximately 
} the quantity sought. There would, therefore, be an importation 
of steel into A of about 260,000 tons. The effect of this increase 









of production in B would be to increase the local demand by 
aR) diminishing costs. The new point of equilibrium of supply and 

| demand in that market would be where the demand fell short of 
i | the supply, at a level of price, by 260,000 tons. This can be 












found by measurement on the diagram, and is at a production of 
7,420,000 tons, at $29.35 per ton, the demand at that price cov- 
{ ering 7,160,000 tons. The steel export from B wouid cost 
m $7,631,000; the consumption in B would be valued at $210,- 
) i 146,000, and the production at $217,777,000 

W i Under this we find the production to be as follows: 


ye - produces 106,200,000 bu. @ 58%c., . f ‘ $64,127,000 
ing a“ 5,550,000 tons @ $29.70, . 164,835,000 













$228, 962,000 
which shows, in comparison with the results by the first method, 








|| a discrepancy of $1,569,000. 
A 7 pooduces 46,600,000 bu. @ 58%c., . ; : $27,261,000 
, 7,420,000 tons @ $29.35, . ; A 217,777,000 








$245,038,000 
discrepancy + $2,275,000. There is a difference between the 
cost price of steel in B and the selling price of its export, 
because the price levels are different in the two countries. In 
regard to general results of the trade, we find no difference 
between the two methods. 

The results in respect to consumption are,— 


A consumes 93,100,000 bu., . , ; : , $54,463,500 
“ 5,810,000 tons, . 172,857,000 






















$227,320, 500 
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discrepancy — $1,110,500 (including cash). 
B consumes 59,600,000 bu., . . . ; : $34,866,000 
5 7,160,000 tons, . 210,146,000 
















$245,012,000 
discrepancy -++ $2,208,000 (including cash). Again we have 
substantially similar results. 

But the differences in the amount of commodities consumed are 
more important than the valuations. For these we have, as 
compared with non-intercourse, 








A consumes , ‘ , , ‘ 4,200,000 bu. corn éess. 
- ; ‘ ; : ‘ 210,000 tons steel ss. 
B pss ‘ ; ; ? : - 6,900,000 bu. corn more. 






” ‘ , ‘ ; ‘ , 60,000 tons steel more. 





Taking both countries together we have, 


Consumption of corn, : ; ‘ P 2,700,000 bu. more. 
= ‘** steel, ‘ F ; , 150,000 tons dss. 






Again the results are similar to those obtained by the first 
method. 

There is a gain in the consumption of corn and a loss in the 
consumption of steel; in order to make these quantities com- 
mensurable they must be reduced to terms of utility. This may 
be done in the same manner as before, i. e., take the gain or loss 
in consumption times the mean utility for that portion of the 
consumption on the demand schedule. It is necessary to make 
this calculation for steel only, since the conditions and results for 
corn are the same as before. 














A, . . loss of utility = % (28.50 + 29.70) (6,020,000 — 5,810,000) 
oe oe ‘* for steel = 6,111,000 







e .«« “* ™ comm = 2,963,950 








= $8,494,350 


B, . . gain of utility = % (29.55 + 29.35) (7,160,000 — 7,100,000) 
‘“ . .  ‘“ for steel = 1,767,000 
ea, ae ‘“ “corn = 4,416,000 


B, total gain of utility = $6,183,000 


total loss of utility 

















Taking both countries together we have a loss in utility,— 
$8,494,350 — $6,183,000 = $2,311,350. 

The result is substantially similar to that obtained by the first 

method (discrepancy $596,250). Cash is not reckoned. It is 

unnecessary to continue the comparison further. 






THE ANTHRACITE STRIKE COMMISSION’S 
AWARDS. 


HE work of the Anthracite Strike Commission has passed 

into history and stands as the most important event of 

the last quarter of a century in the industrial world. Its influ- 

ence upon both employers and employees will be far-reaching, 

while the method of its appointment convinces all that the inter- 

ests of the public cannot be ignored when, in an industry whose 

production is essential to the life and happiness of the people, 
the coOperating parties are engaged in a ruinous conflict. 

Soon after President Roosevelt appointed the commission he 
outlined the work it was assigned to do. His instructions to 
the members were that they were to inquire into, consider, and 
pass upon the questions in controversy in connection with the 
strike in the anthracite region, and the causes out of which the 
controversy arose, and furthermore they were to “endeavor to 
establish the relations between the employers and the wage- 
workers in the anthracite fields on a just and permanent basis, 
and as far as possible to do away with any causes for the recur- 
rence of such difficulties as this which you have been called to 
settle.” 

After a few preliminary sittings in Washington, D. C., the 
commission visited the coal fields on October 30th, and spent one 
week personally examining the mines, breakers, pumping stations, 
and engine houses, throughout the anthracite regions, and on 
November 13th began its sessions in Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

The proceedings were opened by a statement from Mr. 
Mitchell, President of the United Mine Workers, setting forth 
the mine workers’ demands, which were (1) an increase of 20 
per cent. in the wages of contract miners; (2) a decrease of 20 
per cent. in the hours per day worked by company men with 
no reduction in wages; (3) the weighing of all coal mined, 
wherever practicable, and (4) the regulation of hours, wages, 
and labor conditions by agreements between the United Mine 
Workers and the anthracite coal companies. On November 2ist, 
after the commission had agreed that its award, whatever it 
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might be, should be valid from November 1, 1902, it adjourned, 
in the hope that the parties to the controversy would agree as to 
the main issues in the dispute. Advances had been made that 
week for an amicable agreement by the representatives of the 
coal operators, which, undoubtedly, would have been accepted by 
the representatives of the miners if the individual coal operators 
had not frustrated the scheme by protesting against an agreement 
thrust upon them without their consent, the terms of which they 
could not accept. The counsel for the individual operators said 
that his clients worked their collieries on a narrower margin 
than did the large companies and that they could not pay a 10 
per cent. increase in wages, unless an equal increase were made 
in the rates paid by coal carriers for prepared coal on the cars 
at the breakers. The attempt to arrive at a peaceful settlement 
failed, and, on December 3d, the commission resumed its task 
in Scranton, and after the Christmas holidays continued its work 
in Philadelphia, and closed its investigation February 13th. The 
commission in reviewing its work said that it gave attention to 
the economic, domestic, scholastic and religious phases of the 
miners’ lives, listened to and directed the examination and cross- 
examination of 558 witnesses, gave free scope to the counsel 
who represented the operators, the non-union men and the miners, 
and devoted an entire week to hearing their arguments. 

From February 13 to March 19 the Commission reviewed the 
evidence presented and unanimously agreed on the following 
awards: 

(1) That an increase of 10 per cent. be paid all contract miners 
for cutting coal, yardage and other work. 

(2) That engineers who are employed in hoisting water shall 
have eight-hour shifts with no reduction in wages. Those who 
are now working eight-hour shifts shall continue to do so and 
have an increase of 10 per cent. in their wages. Engineers, other 
than those employed in hoisting water, and pumpmen shall have 
an increase of 5 per cent. and be relieved from duty on Sundays 
without loss of pay. Firemen shall have eight-hour shifts and 
no reduction in wages. All company hands shall be paid on the 
basis of a nine-hour day the same wages as were paid for a ten- 
hour day. 
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(3) That the present methods of payment for coal mined shall 
be adhered to, unless changed by mutual agreement. 

(4) That any difficulty or disagreement under this award 
which cannot be adjusted by the employers and employees, shall 
be referred to a board of conciliation to consist of six persons, 
three to be chosen by the miners and three by the operators, and 
in case the board fails to adjust the difficulty, that it shall be 
referred to an umpire to be appointed by one of the circuit judges 
of the Third Judicial Circuit of the United States, whose decision 
shall be final and binding in the premises. 

(5) That a majority of miners at any colliery requesting a 
check-weighman or check-docking boss or both shall have the 
same, whose wages shall be paid by the operators from deductions 
made by them from the earnings of the miners. 

(6) That mine cars be as equitably distributed as possible 
among miners, and that mine workers are not to limit the output 
of the mines save by a mutual agreement between the operator 
and an organization representing the majority of the miners. 

(7) That the size of the car and the topping required is to 
remain the same, but any increase in the size of cars or topping 


shall be accompanied by a proportionate increase in the rate per 


car. 

(8) That the wages fixed in the awards shall be minimum 
wages, and for each increase of 5 cents in the average price of 
white ash coal, above the size of pea-coal, at New York over 
$4.50 f.o.b., the employees shall have an increase of I per cent. 
in their compensation. The average price shall be computed 
monthly by an accountant appointed by one of the circuit judges 
of the Third Judicial Circuit of the United States and shall be 
paid by the coal operators. 

(9) That no person shall be discriminated against on account 
of membership or non-membership in a labor organization. 

(10) That all miners’ laborers shall be paid directly by the 
company. 

(11) That back pay due to the mine employees shall be paid 
before June Ist, 1903, and that the awards made shall continue 
in force until March 31st, 1906. 

Besides these positive awards the commission recommends the 
discontinuance of the “coal and iron police’ and a resort in 
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case of necessity to the regularly constituted peace authorities; 
a stricter enforcement of the laws regulating the employment of 
children; and the establishment of means to make a compulsory 
investigation of industrial troubles so as to place the real facts 
“before the people that public opinion may crystallize and make 
its power felt.” The commission, however, takes a decided 
stand against compulsory arbitration. 

The awards of the commission bear upon them the stamp of 
compromise. They commend themselves to the public as fair 
and carry great force in being signed by all the members of 
the commission. Both parties to the controversy are pledged 
to abide by the decision, and whatever dissatisfaction may pre- 
vail, we feel confident that the next three years will be years 
of peace in the anthracite industry. The provision made for a 
board of conciliation is to hold only during the life of the award, 
but it is to be hoped, that the good effect of such a scheme will 
so commend itself to both employers and employees as to guaran- 
tee its continuance for many years to come, while the suggestion 
contained in the report, that the State or Federal government 
should provide machinery for making compulsory investigations 
of such questions as that studied by the commission, is worthy 
of the consideration of our statesmen. 

The task which the commission had to perform was difficult 
and onerous. Possibly no other industry in the United States 
has as many complications and varied conditions as are found 
in the one in question. To perform the work assigned it, within 
a reasonable time, the commission had to put certain restrictions 
upon possible lines of testimony and, in order to get the facts, 
it had to follow, in a general way, the methods in vogue in courts 
of justice. The inquiry, however, could not be kept within the 
ordinary court room routine, for it belonged to a higher level; 
hence much testimony was admitted that judges in court rooms 
would exclude, and greater latitude was given the attorneys on 
both sides than would have been allowed, if the rules of evidence 
had been closely followed. This method of procedure served the 
purpose of bringing much interesting testimony before the public 
and enabled the commission to get at the root of the trouble. 
To the wage-earners this form of settling an industrial struggle 
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was new and they were placed at a considerable disadvantage 
as compared with the respondents. They were not versed in the 
technicalities of courts of justice, were not familiar with the laws 
of evidence, were not acquainted with the science of marshalling 
facts and arranging them in a form easily available for presenta- 
tion. For these reasons they found themselves handicapped in 
the work, and during the proceedings they were unable to present 
many facts which they wanted to present. The evidence as to 
wages, the number of days worked, and the conditions of employ- 
ment were eliminated to the year 1901, which was the year of 
greatest prosperity in the anthracite industry. All attempts to 
open the question of rates of transportation and the profits of 
carrying companies were promptly checked and the commission 
ruled that these were not an issue in the case. Local grievances, 
which destroy that confidence between employer and employee 
which is necessary for the peaceful operation of all industries, 
were very meagerly brought forth, while many individual com- 
panies, whose rate of wages and conditions of employment were 
less favorable to mine employees than those of large corporations, 
were not parties to the controversy and all evidence relative to 
them was excluded. It was absolutely necessary for the com- 
mission to set bounds to its task, and its rulings, though at times 
disappointing to both parties to the controversy, were, on the 
whole, commended as wise and judicious. 

The awards relative to an increase of wages affect miners, 
miners’ laborers, pumpmen and most engineers, which four classes 
comprise about 68,000 employees, or 46 per cent. of all mine 
workers. The first two classes get 10 per cent. increase, the 
last two 5 per cent. and a relief from duty on Sunday. The 
eight-hour shift is granted the 3,000 odd firemen employed at 
anthracite collieries and a nine-hour shift to company hands, 
which form about 64,000, or 44 per cent. of the employees. The 
award giving firemen and engineers shorter hours is humane and 
just, and removes the most serious grievance among these classes 
of employees in and around the mines. The advance in wages 
to contract miners is generally regarded with favor, and.in the 
present instance no disturbing element enters into the computa- 
tion, such as was the case in 1900, when the price of powder 
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was reduced and the reduction deducted from the 10 per cent. 
increase granted the miners. Contract miners,—who form about 
25 per cent. of the employees—however, are the best paid in the 
industry. In the evidence presented to the commission, it was 
shown that the average miner’s wage for the year I90I was 
between $550 and $600. The laborers and company hands, on 
the other hand, form 70 per cent. of the employees of these 
collieries, and it was shown that the average wage of adults in 
these classes was below $450 for the year 1901, while the general 
average for boys and men was $374.60. Here, then, is a great 
disparity between the average annual wage of contract miners 
and company hands, and a horizontal advance of 10 per cent. 
increases this disparity. If it be granted that the wages of con- 
tract miners compare favorably with those of wage-earners in 
other classes of employment requiring equal skill, no one will 
deny that those of laborers and company hands are unreasonably 
low, and will these latter classes, that form 70 per cent. of the 
labor force of these coal fields, be satisfied with the wages they 
get? The number of days worked in 1901 was about 12 per 
cent. above the average for the decade 1889-1899, and there is 
no reason to believe that the breakers will work a higher average 
during the coming years than that of the decade referred to, so 
that with the increase of 10 per cent. these classes will only get 
an annual wage of about $400—a sum wholly inadequate for a 
family to live on. Add to this, that in the Southern coal field 
company hands have been in the habit of working only fifty-eight 
hours in the week; under the award they will work fifty-four, so 
that the gain to them will only be between 6 and 7 per cent. 
Hence, while the contract miner under the award has an increase 
of wages of about 30 cents a day, the majority of company 
hands will only realize half that. In the hearing before the 
commission, too much attention was given to the rate of wages 
paid miners, and too little to those of company hands, who form 
the vast majority of mine employees and from whom come the 
greatest complaints as to wages and hours of employment. The 
present award will not quiet this unrest and to the vast body of 
mine workers a horizontal rise of 10 per cent. does not bring them 
the relief they deserve. 
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The question of weighing the coal, which is only the miners’ 
way of expressing dissatisfaction because of the varying sizes of 
the mining cars, is left where it was. The commission refers to 
the law passed by the legislature of the State of Pennsylvania 
relative to this demand in the year 1875, and infers that contracts 
for compensation, otherwise than by weight, have brought the 
matter within the terms of the proviso of that law which exempts 
from its provisions all cases where the employer shall by contract 
agree with his miners, otherwise than is provided in the said 
statute, for their compensation. It also says that any method 
of payment is arbitrary and the result of an agreement between 
intelligent parties, and all the circumstances attending it, are 
matters for their consideration. During the argument sufficient 
evidence was introduced to establish the fact that several sizes 
of cars, varying from 74 to 94 cubic feet, are used in the same 
colliery, with the same rate of pay for each, which may be con- 
sidered as a cause for suspicion among the mine workers; but 
the commission did not think that the evidence substantiated the 
charge that the size of the cars had been gradually increased 
without an equivalent compensation to the miner. 

In our judgment, this award of the commission relative to the 
weighing of coal and the size of the mine cars is the least satis- 
factory of all the awards. The law of 1875 was the result of 
the legislative activity of the Workingmen’s Benevolent Associa- 
tion, which flourished in these coal fields from 1869 to 1875. 
When the law came into effect, the union was in such a demoral- 
ized condition that the miners were not in a position to demand 
its enforcement, and the operators, then as now, opposed the 
demand to weigh the coal mined by their employees. From that 
date till 1900 no labor organization embraced all the coal fields, 
but this question has ever been a source of industrial unrest, and 
when the miners again were organized, it became one of the 
most imperative demands which, more than any other, precipi- 
tated the strike of 1902. If evidence enough was not adduced 
at the hearings to establish the fact that the cars have gradually 
grown in size, while the compensation to the miner remained 
the same, the commission had evidence enough to show that the 
same miner in the same chamber had to load cars which varied 
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in size about 10 cubic feet for exactly the same rate of compensa- 
tion, and it is not the practice of operators to make a change 
in the size of cars in favor of their employees. To state that 
the measure of payment “must in a certain sense be arbitrary” 
does not dispose of the case. There is a legal ton which is 
independent of the will of any citizen and which is established 
by the State in order to guard against the frailties of human 
nature which, governed by self-interest, cannot always be trusted 
to do righteously in business transactions. The miner asks that 
this beneficent arrangement be applied to his dealings with the 
coal operators so as to guard against what he regards as an 
arbitrary and one-sided measurement of compensation instituted 
by the coal operators. We confess that the question is com- 
plicated, but in leaving it as it was the commission has left one 
of the most prolific sources of discontent and suspicion unad- 
justed. The expensive privilege of employing check-weighmen 
and check-docking bosses, whom the miners pay, will not dispose 
of this difficulty. The just complaint of the miner must be met, 
and there is no insurmountable difficulty in the way, if the size 
of the cars is uniform and the miners are given the same degree 
of equity that is given the royalty receiver or the coal company 
leasing a colliery. Unless this question is adjusted by the volun- 
tary action of the companies in a way satisfactory to the miners, 
there will be no possible basis of permanent peace in the anthracite 
industry. 

The reviving of the sliding scale was the greatest surprise 
in the report of the commission. In the strike of 1900 the miners 
demanded its abolition because of their suspicion—whether 
founded in fact or not we do not presume to say—that the 
operators were in sole control of its manipulation and returned 
rates best suited to their own purposes. In the strike of last 
year the representatives of the employees said unequivocally that 
they did not want the sliding scale. When President Baer pro- 
posed the adoption of this method of adjusting the miners’ com- 
pensation it was vigorously denounced by the counsel for the 
employees. We believe that the sliding scale with a minimum 
wage is the nearest approach to an equitable mode of compensa- 


tion that can be established. But we also believe that the terms 
5 
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of the sliding scale should be just to both parties. In 1869 the 
Gowan Compromise, and in 1871 Judge Elwell’s decision, pro- 
vided that when coal advanced 3 cents a ton over the basis price 
an advance of 1 per cent. should be given labor. The decision 
of the present commission is that I per cent. for every 5 cents 
advance be given labor. The labor cost of cutting and preparing 
coal for market is about a dollar. If coal advances, say one 
dollar a ton, above the $4.50 f.o.b. basis in New York, labor will 
get 20 cents and the operators 80 cents. Under the old sliding 
scale labor got 33% cents and the operators 6624. This divi- 
sion of the increased wealth due to the advanced price of coal was 
considered unjust by many mine workers, when it was inaugu- 
rated, and is it presumable that, when the miners figure out the 
disposition to be made of the advance in the price of coal under 
the award of the commission, they will think it just? And will 
not the agitator have in this a very effective weapon to stir his 
fellows to distrust of the equitable distribution of productive 
wealth, when out of every dollar 80 cents goes to capital and 
20 cents to labor? The successful working of a sliding scale 
depends upon absolute confidence being reposed in its justice by 
the employees, and the one instituted by the old W. B. A., after 
a turbulent life of 30 years, was wrecked upon the reef of distrust 
and suspicion. The terms of the present one, revived by the 
commission, is not approved by the miners and will not afford 
the basis of permanent peace to the industry. 

The commission recommends the discharge of the “coal and 
iron police’ and advises the coal companies to appeal to the 
regularly constituted peace authorities. This body of men is 
now paid by the companies. Will the taxpayers agree to increase 
their constabulary and guard the properties of the companies as 
effectually as these men do? In the Middle and Southern coal 
fields there are many isolated mining villages where companies 
deem it advisable to guard their transportation of the employees’ 
pay by a force of men able to cope with daring thieves who have 
full knowledge of the money in transportation. Coal breeches 
are constantly robbed notwithstanding the © :gilance of the “coal 
and iron police,” while depots, collieries, coal yards and trains 
must be constantly watched to safeguard valuable property from 
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the raid of marauders. Will the citizens of these towns and 
villages elect by public ballot a body of men who will as honestly 
and zealously guard the rights of private property as these men 
who are hired by the party directly interested? It is an axiomatic 
truth that officers of the law should not be the hirelings of any 
class of citizens; it is equally important that the constabulary of 
any community should be so far removed from popular prejudice, 
partisan politics, and public sentiment as to be able to perform 
its duty under exciting circumstances which disturb our industrial 
and social relations. We do not believe that our present form 
of appointing constables is equal to the demand, and as long as 
this prevails, it will not be just to ask the companies to discharge 
the guards hired by them to protect their property. Every one 
who has observed the quality and efficiency of the average police 
and executive officer in mining towns has very little confidence 
in him, and we feel that this question is not a local one, but 
involves the whole of the State, and it will not be solved until 
the commonwealth institutes a system of police officers inde- 
pendent of local politics, under a competent head who, with 
military exactness, places the force under civil service rules. 
Such a body of disciplined men, under ordinary relations, will 
render efficient service in every part of the State, and can, in 
case of emergency, be transferred to the scene of trouble and be 
relied upon to maintain peace and order. 


The risky nature of the anthracite industry is mentioned in 


the report, but no recommendation is made as to the institution 
of a system of insurance, systematically and scientifically drafted, 
the burden of which should fall upon the industry. Much was 
said in the hearings about the contributory negligence of the 
employees, little was said of that of the employers, and it is not 
likely that the coal companies will enforce better regulations and 
discipline for the preservation of life and limb in these collieries 
until statutory enactments are passed, itm:reasing the employers’ 
liabilities in the mining industry. 

The Miners’ Union is not recognized. Many crudities, inci- 
dent to the incipient stage of any organization, are pointed out 
by the commission, and the miners, if they are anxious to merit 
the good opinion of the public and the favor of intelligent sym- 
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pathizers with the wage-earners in their conflict for recognition, 
must give heed to the criticism. Experience and discretion are 
the products of mature years; inconsiderate action, extreme 
movements, and radical measures characterize youth. Capitalists 
have millions of dollars involved in these mining plants which 
stud the anthracite coal fields, and the common sense of the 
country will uphold their refusal to enter into collective bargain- 
ing with a body that is liable to be swayed by the sentiments of 
inexperienced youths. While the commission refuses the fourth 
plea of the miners for collective bargaining, it still says that 
“trades-unionism is rapidly becoming a matter of business” and 
that “experience shows that the more full the recognition given 
to a trades-union the more business-like and responsible it 
becomes.” The mine employees have three years before them 
during which their union will not be recognized, but the closing 
words of the commission on this point are well worthy of their 
consideration: ‘When under the award the parties have faithfully 
obeyed its terms, and thus learned to deal with each other, a 
trade agreement between operators and an anthracite mine 
workers’ organization may commend itself to both sides.”’ 

The clear and authoritative enunciation of the first principles 
on which a free government must rest, contained in the report, 
cannot be too highly commended, and if translated into the Sclav 
languages and published in pamphlet form, for free distribution 
among the Sclavs of these coal fields, would be of great and 
beneficent service. The stern and vigorous denunciation of 
violence and bloodshed, disorder and boycott, blacklist and 
intimidation, and all other illegal and anti-social practices, is 
admirable. It deals with axiomatic propositions, but when so 
much sophistry prevails, and men, bent upon self-interest, lose 
sight of the authority of the government, the majesty of the law, 
the rights of citizens and the sacredness of private property, it 
is well that these should be set forth anew. 

The creation of a board of conciliation to which all differences 
under the award, which cannot be settled by the parties directly 
concerned, are to be referred, gives the industry a machine of 
great possibilities for good. Strikes and lockouts are thus done 
away with, and a method of adjusting difficulties instituted con- 
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sistent with the progressive advancement of civilization. Let us 
hope that the day of industrial warfare is over in the anthracite 
industry and that the day of the peaceful settlement of difficulties 
by conciliation and arbitration has dawned. Along this line 
civilization has advanced and the wasteful and ruinous conflict 
of last summer, with its tragic scenes of violence and bloodshed, 
will have served a useful purpose in the evolution of society, 
if the people of America will see that the peace of the country 
and the prosperity of our industries demand that capitalists and 
laborers settle their disputes by boards of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. Compulsory arbitration has in it much that is objectionable, 
but the machinery for compulsory investigation such as is com- 
mended by the commission, will be a step in the right direction to 
secure intelligent views of impending industrial difficulties and 
to facilitate judicious control of public perils. Nothing human 
is perfect and the comprehensive and painstaking report of the 
commission will not of itself bring to pass an era of peace 
and goodwill in the anthracite regions, unless both operators 
and employees practice the grace of forbearance and recognize 
the fact that no industry can long continue if mutual confidence 
and common sense are neglected. We have always held and still 
hold that the common interests of the coOperative forces in this 
industry ought to settle their own difficulties without the inter- 
ference of outside parties, and, if they study their best interests, an 
era of prosperity to both capitalists and laborers can be realized 


in the anthracite industry. 
PETER ROBERTS. 
Mahanoy City. 














SUICIDE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1897-1901. 


HE study of suicide is rendered extremely difficult in this 
country from the lack of reliable statistics. The govern- 

ment has done nothing to assist, and the registration area of the 
various States is lamentably small. There are some of the larger 
cities which have kept records, but from a study of these no 
accurate knowledge of conditions throughout the country can be 
gained. The great storehouse of material is the public press, and 
from the study of thirty papers most of the data used in compiling 
the following tables have been obtained. Whenever a case was 
noted, a card was made out, giving the State, city and name of 
the suicide. Then followed the month, day of week and hour of 
day. In this way the card could be easily slipped into its proper 
place, and if a duplicate was found, one was discarded. There 
was also on the card a statement of the sex, age and conjugal 
condition of the victim, together with the method employed and 
motive for the act. The reports of the different papers were 
often conflicting, or some of the data were lacking, so that 
undoubtedly some of the cases have been counted more than once. 
The years covered, or partially covered, by the study are 1897- 
1901. Eleven of the papers examined were from New England,’ 
and in this limited area the accuracy is over 94 per cent., as shown 
from comparison with the totals given in the reports of the Board 
of Health. As we leave this section and go West or South, the 
accuracy decreases, until, in the extreme South, it is probable 
that only a fraction of the cases are recorded. On account of 
the fragmentary character of the data it was out of the question 
to form any suicide rates for the entire country. The most that 
can be hoped from this imperfect study is that it will give some 
information upon this social phenomenon in this country, and 
stimulate others to a more accurate investigation, by showing the 
great need for it. It would also have been desirable to show the 
differences to be noted between the different parts of the country, 
' Aside from New England, the newspapers were chosen from New York, 


Buffalo, Detroit, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Louisville. 
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but the data lacked the required completeness. It was considered 
preferable to group the five years, in order that the disturbing 
factors of any year might be eliminated, and that, from the larger 
number of cases, the liability to error might be reduced; 29,344 
cases were tabulated, and, to make the figures better adapted to 
purposes of comparison, the unit was taken at 10,000. 

Sex. Out of 10,000 suicides 7,781 are males and 2,219 females. 
This gives about 3% males to 1 female. In Maine the ratio 
is roughly 3 to 1; in Rhode Island 3% to 1; and in Connecticut 
4to1. The ratio of men is slightly higher than that in England 
(3 to 1), and a trifle lower than that in France and Germany 
(3-7 to I). 

Age. The numbers in the different age groups can be shown 
best in the following table: 








Total. Males. Females. 
Under 20...... 635 339 296 
re 2,261 1,592 669 
. | ee 2,381 1,831 550 
GOW SO cicicus 1,874 1,593 281 
ee 1,316 1,122 194 
Lk er 808 725 83 
70 and over.... 344 296 48 
Unknown ..... 381 283 98 
: ere 10,000 7,781 2,219 


From 30 to 40 is, therefore, the most popular age, closely 
followed by the period from 20 to 30. In the three age groups 
between 20 and 50 nearly two-thirds of the suicides occur. 

Sex and age. When we take the percentage of males and 
females committing suicide during the different ten-year periods, 
we find there are decided differences which are not clearly brought 
out in the preceding table. Before the fortieth year, less than half 
of the males are included, while of the females over two-thirds, 
showing that females commit suicide at a much earlier age in 
this country. The complete table follows: 





Males. Females. 
, Under 20.... 4.4% 13.3% 
20 to 30...... 20.5% 30.2% 
30 to 40...... 23.5% 24.8% 


BOO $O...6.00 q 12.2% 
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Males. Females. 


50 to 60 14.4% 8.7 

60 to 70 9.3% 3.7% 
70 and over .. 3.84 2.2% 
Unknown.... 3.6% 4.4% 


WR ae werden 100.0% 100.0% 


Conjugal condition. As is true in most countries, the number 
of the married slightly exceeds that of the single. 
Conjugal condition. Total. Males. Females. 
Single 4,054 3,129 925 
Married 4,807 3,817 990 
79 496 183 
189 137 52 
271 202 69 


10,000 7,781 2,219 


Sex and conjugal condition. When we consider the percent- 
age of males and females with respect to different conjugal con- 
dition, we find that single, widowed and divorced women commit 
suicide more than men in like situations, but that the married 
men are slightly higher in the scale than the wives. This is 
probably due to the fact that the struggle for existence bears most 
heavily upon the women who are trying to support themselves. 


Conjugal condition. Males. Females. 
40.2% 41.7% 
49.1% 44.6% 
6.4% 8.3% 
1.7% 2.3% 
2.6% 3.1% 


100.0% 100.0% 


Age and conjugal condition. Among the single the maximum 
number of cases occurs between the ages of 20 and 30; among 
the married, between 30 and 40; the widowed, between 60 and 
70; the divorced, between 60 and 70; while of those whose 
conjugal condition was unknown the age was also unknown. 
Leaving out of consideration those whose conjugal condition was 
unknown, we find that in every case the shape of the curve is 
regular, except that in the record of the widowed there is a second 
maximum between the ages of 40 and 50. 
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Ages. Single. Married. Widowed. Divorced. Unknown. 
Under 20 .. 14.1% 1.1% 0.6% 0.0% 3.7% 
20 to 30.... 33.3% 16.5% 9.0% 10.6% 14.0% 
30 to 40.... 25.1% 25.3% 13.7% 14.3% 10.4% 
40 10 §0.... 12.6% 24.4% 19.4% 18.0% 7.8% 
50 to 60.... 8.3% 16.9% 17.8% 18.0% 5.5% 
60 to 70.... 3.3% 9.6% 23.0% 24.3% 4.4% 
70 and ove 1.4% 3.7% 11.6% 5.3% 6.3% 
Unknown... 1.9% 2.5% 4.9% 9.5% 47.9% 


Sex, age and conjugal condition. Here we find that among 
the males the maximum number of single falls between 20 and 
30; married, between 40 and 50; widowed, between 60 and 70; 
divorced, between 60 and 70. With the females the case is 
slightly different. Here the maximum for the single is between 
20 and 30; married, between 30 and 40; widowed, between 40 
and 50; divorced, between 50 and 60. In other words, the 
tendency is for the maximum of females to fall in an earlier 
age group for all except the single. This is given at length in 
Table I. 

Method. Shooting is the favorite method of taking one’s life 
in this country, followed closely by poison. Almost exactly 60 
per cent. of the cases are included under these two heads. Hang- 
ing is by no means as common as in the northern portions of 
Europe, nor drowning as in the southern countries. Over 50 
per cent. of the cases of drowning in this country occur in the 
three summer months. In Maine hanging is still the favorite 
method. Jumping, poison and gas are confined principally to 
the cities. It is easy to see why this should be the case with gas 
and jumping, but not so with poison. In the Southern States 
shooting is much more frequent than poison. 


Method. Total. Males. Females. 
Shooting 3,247 2,980 267 
Drowning 800 490 310 
Poison 2,750 1,831 919 

810 695 115 
666 466 200 
Jumping 73 350 123 
Hanging 952 750 202 
Miscellaneous 302 219 83 


7,781 2,219 
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Sex and method. With males the favorite method is shooting 
and the one least used is jumping; while most women take poison, 
and fewest end their lives by cutting. This can be made more 
apparent by noting the number of males who commit suicide by 
the different methods in comparison to 100 females. 


No. of males 351 taken 

Method. to 100 females. as unity. 
PE ccc cativ adh ened ebaene 1,116 3.15 
GE cc ncntiserrsnrwneawenes , 604 1.69 
NN PETCRT RIOT ECT CE ee 371 1.06 
OE o.oo is ct arnacncccevedtnee cs 284 0.81 
ED < g wa.cackcdaneumnne 264 0.75 
SE 2 +t tamhes ane wnsieeseuswede ee 233 0.65 
NS sie si carn aie snore ame A 199 0.57 
BRE ee ere 158 0.45 
AVOTAQE 2 oc cccccccrccceees 351 1.00 


When we take the average number of males committing suicide 
to 100 females as unity, we find that shooting is three times as 
popular with the males and cutting somewhat less than two times, 
while there is a slight preference for hanging. Preserving the 
same scale of measurement, we find that drowning is the favorite 
method employed by the females, followed in order by poison, 
gas and jumping. By none of the three favorite methods for 
females is the body mutilated, a consideration which possibly 
has some weight in determining the method. 

These points are brought out clearly in the following table, 
giving the percentage of males and females employing the various 
methods: 








Method. Males. Females. 
I wiciirn.:h.aiced dmaneee acetal 38.3% 12.0% 
Ea OT ee EnE: 6.3% 13.9% 
PU tia xt bekddunedwememeeue 23.6% 41.4% 
RNs Keccunacecineceneecehas 8.9% 5.2% 
NN 85 «, Grads wd ins eee 6.0% 9.1% 
NE oc enccccncncnencnensese 4.5% 5.5% 
PINE sc iccendeernneskoanany 9.6% 9.1% 
INI acon doce medvun ad 2.8% 3.8% 
PR sek ciacencaecnneneanen 100.0% 100.0% 


Age and method. When we take the percentage of suicides 
in each age group by the different methods, we find that shooting 
is the most common in every case, except under 20 years, when * 
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poison leads. In every other group poison holds the second place. 
Shooting ascends gradually until it reaches a maximum in the 
years 50 to 60. Poison, on the contrary, is highest in the earliest 
age group. Gas and drowning are fairly regular. Hanging 
shows a comparatively regular growth to the highest age group, 
showing that this method is in favor with the old rather than the 
young. Cutting is higher in the middle age groups. 


Method. Under 20. 20-30. 30-40. 40-50. 50-60. 60-70. Over 7o, Unknown. Total. 
Shooting 24.9% 34.8% 31.5% 35.0% 38.0% 32.3% 25.6% 12.6% 32.5% 
Drowning.... 7.2% 8.4% 8.7% 7.0% 5.6% 7.6% 6.7% 17.9% 8.0% 
Poison 41.6% 30.2% 25.2% 25.8% 25.1% 27.3% 24.7% 21.2% 27.5% 
Cutting 13.8% 7.1% 9.6% 9.4% 7.5% 7.2% €.4% 10.5% 8.1% 
Peery 5.5% 6.4% 7.7% 7.4% 6.1% 4.8% 3.8% 9.2% 6.7% 
Jumping 7 5.0% 6.1% 4.5% 2.7% 3.1% 8.7% 4.7% 4.7% 
Hanging . 5.7% 8.1% 8.3% 13.5% 14.8% 21.8% 6.3% 9.5% 
Miscellaneous m 2.4% 3.1% 2.6% 1.5% 2.9% 2.3% 17.6% 3.0% 








100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


If we consider the actual number of cases, the maximum for 
shooting and poison is reached in the age group from 20 to 30, 
while for all other methods it falls between 30 and 4o. In every 
case except hanging more than 50 per cent. of the suicides had 
occurred before the fiftieth year. 

Sex, age and method. In every age group there are more 
males who take their lives by shooting than by any other method, 
although after the sixtieth year poison approaches it very closely. 
Poison is the favorite method with the females at every period, 
except over 70, when drowning leads. In drowning and poison 
the maximum number for females falls in an earlier age group 
than does that for males. In shooting the reverse is true, but 
in the others the maximum is identical. In poison and hanging 
more suicides occurred after the fortieth year than before it among 
the males, but this was never the case with the females. In shoot- 
ing nearly 50 per cent. of the cases among females happen before 
the thirtieth year, while among the males only a little over 25 
per cent. are found. By drowning and poison there are actually 
more cases of suicide among females than males before the 
thirtieth year, and during the earliest age group deaths from gas 
are two and one-half times as common among females as males. 
For young women, then, drowning, poison and gas appear attrac- 
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tive, while among males there are fewer cases in the earliest age 
group than in any other for gas, and for both drowning and 
poison the period over seventy is the only one that falls below that 
under twenty. For males under thirty years the numbers by 
shooting are nearly one and a half times as numerous as by poison 
and hanging in the same period, while after sixty years the num- 
bers from the two latter methods are far more numerous than 
by shooting. Table Il shows these distinctions very clearly. 
Motive. There has always been a tendency shown by those 
who have studied the subject of suicide to put all doubtful cases 
under the head of despondency, and as a result this has been a 
great catch-all, reaching beyond justifiable proportions. In a 
sense it is true that all suicides are a result of despondency, unless 
we go to the length of accepting the doctrine that when a man 
takes his own life he is temporarily insane. But in the vast 
majority of cases there are other causes, more or less hidden, 
which if known would place the victim under a different category. 
The attempt has been made in every case to search for the primal 
cause and not attribute the death to either of these two causes 
unless it seemed the only one that could be determined. When 
the motive was doubtful, it was placed among the unknown. In 
this way that class is rather large, but the remainder of the list 
is more accurate. Little need be said about the heads under 
which the cases are grouped, as they are generally clearly defined 
in most minds. Disappointed love, domestic trouble and grief 
are most alike. Grief was generally the result of the death of a 
consort, relative or friend. Most of those included under dis- 
appointed love were single, while quarrels of married couples 
caused most of the domestic trouble. Fear of disgrace led many 
girls who had been betrayed, and men who had committed mur- 
der, to take their own lives. The cases included under chagrin 
are mostly those of children suffering from some reprimand or 
adults thwarted in the prosecution of some pet scheme. 
Despondency is the leading motive, claiming about 20 per 
cent. of the victims. Business loss, ill health, and insanity fol- 
low in order with about 13 per cent. each. Then follows disap- 
pointment in love, with the remaining motives far in the rear. 
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Motive. Total. Male. Female. 
Despondency 2,207 1,596 431 
Business loss 1,398 1,300 98 
Insanity 1,361 1,013 348 
Il] health 1,309 969 340 
Disappointed in love goo 627 273 
Domestic trouble 773 544 229 

539 429 110 
427 267 160 
413 390 23 
Chagrin 294 225 69 
Miscellaneous and unknown.... 559 421 138 


7,781 2,219 


Sex and motive. In absolute numbers it is seen that the males 
follow exactly the same order as the total with regard to motive, 
with the single exception that alcoholism and grief should have 
their order inverted. Among the females despondency is also 
in the lead, but is closely followed by insanity and ill health. 
Business loss is, on the contrary, near the bottom of the list. 
The distinctions are, however, made clearer from a study of the 
following table. The numbers committing suicide on account of 
alcoholism are seventeen times as common among the males as the 
females, while from business loss the ratio is over thirteen to one. 
In fear of disgrace and despondency the males are still rela- 
tively more numerous than the females, but the disparity is by 
no means marked. In all of the other cases the females show 
a proportion higher than in the average for all cases. If we 
take as the unit of measurement 351 males to 100 females, we 
see that women are two and one-half times as likely to commit 
suicide on account of grief as are men. Wherever the affections 
are wounded as in grief, disappointed love and domestic trouble, 
we find that the rate among women is higher than among men. 
Ill health, too, weighs more heavily upon them, possibly on 
account of their more frequent sickness, and the discouragement 
resulting therefrom. Chagrin also affects their sensitive natures. 
It is easy to see why their rate from alcoholism is low, and the 
worries of business are also, as a rule, removed from them. 
Large numbers of men who have committed murder and who 
have disgrace, imprisonment and possibly an ignoble death star- 
ing them in the face, prefer to take their own lives on the spot. 
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This is the reason why the proportion of suicides to avoid dis- 
grace is so high among males. 


No. of males 351 taken 

Motive. to 100 females. as unity. 
BICGROIIONE. 6 6.60 ssicceeess 1,696 4.83 
Business loss ........... 1,326 3.78 
Fear of disgrace......... 390 I.11 
Despondency............ 370 1.05 
RE caw cneatnemhees 326 0.93 
Miscel. and unknown ... 305 0.87 
PIE sb cnn ce sen neawene 291 0.83 
Ew oxsuwsctvounied 285 0.81 
Domestic trouble ........ 238 0.68 
Disappointed in love .... 229 0.65 
CE sc kae tage anne eae 142 0.40 
ea 351 1.00 


Over 50 per cent. of the suicides of males are owing to 
despondency, business loss and insanity, while less than 40 per 
cent. of those of females are from the same motives. Over one- 
third of the suicides of women are to be traced to domestic 
trouble, disappointed love, grief and chagrin, but considerably 
less than one-fourth of the men take their lives from the same 





causes. 

Motive. Males. Females. 
Despondency ........... 20.5% 19.4% 
Business 1668 2... scccse 16.7% 4.4% 
a Serre ee 13.0% 15.7% 
ee ee 12.5% 15.3% 
Disappointed in love..... 8.1% 12.3% 
Domestic trouble........ 7.0% 10.3% 
Fear of disgrace......... 5.5% 5.0% 
EE caus cada eaeawene eee 3.4% 7.2% 
pO Peer eT rere 5.0% 1.1% 
IR ia bots ae aniseed 2.9% 3.1% 
Miscel. and unknown.... 5.4% 6.2% 

WE iainsiescniobceawen 100.0% 100.0% 


Age and motive. From a study of the actual number of cases 
we find that between the ages of 20 and 30 is reached the maxi- 
mum of suicides from grief, chagrin and from being crossed in 
love. Between 20 and 30 fall the maxima from alcoholism, 
insanity, despondency, domestic trouble and fear of disgrace. 
From 30 to 40 come the greatest numbers from business loss 
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and ill health. In every case there is a steady ascent toward 
and descent from the maximum, except in the numbers from 
chagrin between the years of 50 and 60, which are lower than 
those from 60 to 70. I can see no reason for this variation, and 
if we had 100,000 cases to tabulate this would probably be 
removed. 

Under the twentieth year more commit suicide from unhappy 
love affairs than any other reason. The same holds true of the 
age group 20 to 30, although in both cases despondency is a good 
second. In these early age groups business loss is rather unim- 
portant, although in the total number of cases it ranks second. 
From 30 to 40 despondency leads, closely followed by insanity, 
with business loss in second place. Despondency is again the 
leading motive from 40 to 50, and business loss has now moved up 
to second place. Between 50 and 60 we find that business trouble 
has taken first place, while despondency and ill health are almost 
tied for second. Despondency is again in the lead from 60 to 
70, but now it is followed by ill health. The same order holds 
in the oldest age group, while insanity has passed business loss. 
From this it is apparent that the motives exercise a power which 
varies with the different ages. Let us compare, for certain of the 
motives, the proportion to the total of those taking their lives 
under the thirtieth year. From disappointed love it is 67 per 
cent. and from chagrin 56 per cent.; while from ill health 19 
per cent., and on account of business loss only 17 per cent. of 
the cases occur at this early period. 

Under the twentieth year nearly one-fourth of the total cases 
are caused from disappointed love, and this percentage gradually 
diminishes until after the seventieth year there are no more cases. 
Ill health, on the contrary, is very small at the start, but after 
the seventieth year it furnishes exactly one-fourth of the cases. 
Despondency never furnishes less than 17 per cent. of the cases. 
This holds quite regularly for several age groups until old age 
comes on, when, ambition being gone and friends becoming few, 
there is no longer the ability to dispel the gathering gloom. 
Alcoholism and insanity are both rare in the earliest age groups, 
and both reach a maximum in the middle periods of life. 
Between the twentieth and fiftieth years domestic trouble figures 
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the most. It is the “Sturm und Drang”’ period of married life. 
As is natural, business loss is not a leading motive in the earlier 
ages, but when the man has reached the years when he begins 
to enter business on his own account we see the percentage rise. 
The maximum is reached between the years 40 and 60. After 
this there is a slow decline. The following table will well repay 








study : 

Motive. Under 20. 20-30. 30-40. 40-50. 50-60. 60-70. Over 7o. Unknown. Tota! 
Business loss....... 2.2% 9.9% 13.7% 19.0% 21.7% 14.5% 10.2% 10.5% 14.0% 
Disappointed in love 23.3% 20.1% 6.4% 4.1% 1.3% 1.6% 0.0% 10.5% 9.0% 
Domestic trouble... 6.6% 8.1% 9.8% 8.0% 6.2% 5.0% 3.5% 8.1% 7.7% 
| re 7.2% 9.5% 10.7% 15.2% 18.5% 17.8% 25.0% 8.9% 3.14 
Despondency....... 21.4% 17.3% 19.2% 21.2% 18.8% 29.8% 32.6% 11.3% 20.37 
Fear of disgrace .... 8.5% 6.7% 6.9% 3.9% 4.6% 2.1% 1.7% 3.2% 5.4% 
SSE bee 6.2% 4.5% 3.2% 3.1% 4.2% 6.9% 4.4% 6.3% 4.3% 
ere 6.5% 10.8% 18.2% 13.4% 16.0 14.0% 10.8% 8.1% 13.6% 
Alcoholism ........ 0.3% 3.7% 5.9% 5.6% 3.8% 1.5% 1.7% 3-9% 4.1% 
IO ein ck nawceick 11.5% 4.1% 2.2% 1.9% 0.5% 2.0% 2.9% 2.9% 2.9% 
Misc. and unknown 6.3% 5.3% 3.8% 4.6% 4.4% 4.8% 7.2% 26.3% 5.6% 

MO oe oie. nas 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Sex, age and motive. We saw that there is a tendency for 
females to commit suicide at an earlier age than males. We 
should therefore expect that if, from any motive, the females are 
to be in the majority, it must be in the early age groups. This 
we find to be the case, and there are four motives in which the 
females are more numerous, but all are under the twentieth year. 
They are from grief and despondency, fear of disgrace and dis- 
appointed love. Woman matures earlier than man, and the girl 
of 20 is much more developed than the boy of the same age. 
This fact is reflected in this study. Before the thirtieth year more 
males take their lives from disappointed love than from any other 
one motive. From then until the fiftieth year despondency is in 
the lead. In the age group from 50 to 60 business loss is the 
leading cause. From then until the end of life despondency is 
the ruling motive. With females the order is the same as with 
the males until the fortieth year. From then until the sixtieth 
year more cases are owing to ill health than any other motive. 
From 60 to 70 the maximum number is from despondency, but 
after that ill health again leads. With males ill health is never 
in first place, but after the sixtieth year it holds second, having 
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crowded business loss down to third. From business loss, dis- 
appointed love, grief and insanity the maximum number of cases 
for both males and females falls in the same age group; from 
domestic trouble, ill health, despondency, fear of disgrace, alco- 
holism and chagrin it falls in an earlier group for the females. 
Among women there are more victims before than after 30 
from chagrin, disappointed love, fear of disgrace; while from 
grief the numbers are almost equal. With males this is true 
for the motives of chagrin and disappointed love. The propor- 
tion of males to females committing suicide from the different 
motives is always greater after than before the thirtieth year. 
The disparity is greatest in the early age group from business 
loss and in the latter from alcoholism. There are more female 
than male suicides from grief in the early period. 


NuMBER OF MALES COMMITTING SUICIDE TO ONE FEMALE, 


Motive. Before 30. After 30. 
Business loss 13.9 
Disappointed love 1.8 3.9 
Domestic trouble : 3.2 
Ill health ‘ 8.5 
Despondency 1. 5.2 
Fear of disgrace Ss 10.9 

0.8 2.3 
Insanity 2.8 3.0 
Alcoholism 9.6 25.1 
Chagrin 1.9 8.1 
Miscellaneous and unknown 2.6 4.4 


4.8 


For the actual numbers from which the material for this section 
is drawn the reader is referred to Table III. 

Method and motive. No one method is as popular as shooting 
under every motive except despondency and chagrin, when poison 
is the favorite. Of those who took their lives by shooting more 
had suffered from business loss than any other motive. For 
deaths by drowning, poison, gas and hanging, despondency was 
most often responsible. Cutting and jumping were the methods 
employed by the insane. Among the victims of chagrin cutting 
was the method least employed; of alcoholism, drowning; of 
insanity, gas; but with all the rest jumping was least used. 
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When we make a study of the different methods by percentages 
we find that nearly 45 per cent. of those crossed in love use 
shooting. The maximum percentage from both gas and hang- 
ing comes among those who are driven to self-destruction on 
account of grief. Drowning, cutting and jumping are the 
highest among the insane. The despondent choose poison. It 
is peculiar to find shooting so popular among those suffering from 
disappointed love, for this class is largely composed of the young, 
and with the early age groups poison is more commonly used. It 
evidently appeals to the romantic side of the disappointed lover 
to take his life by fire-arms. Those who have suffered the loss 
of some relative or dear friend end their existence by gas or 
hanging, quite often in their own homes, spots rendered dear to 
them by association. The insane in cutting and jumping choose 
the methods which are the most violent. The average person, 
and more especially the female, selects a means that is quick, sure 
and leaves the body little maimed. The insane lack the capacity 
to consider these details. Then for those who are confined in 
institutions the readiest means that presents itself is to leap from 
a window. The mention of these few facts may throw some light 
upon the following table of percentages: 


Shoot- Drown- Poi- Cut- Jump- Hang- Mis- 
Motive. ing. ing. son. ting. Gas. ing. ing. cel. Total. 
Business loss..... 39.8% 5.6% 28.5% 5.8% 7.0% 2.3% 7.9% 3.1% 100.0% 


Disappointed love. 44.9% 5.0% 31.1% 7.0% 7.08 0.4% 3.1% 1.5% 100.0% 
Domestic trouble . 36.9% 6.8% 35.2 6.2 7.2% 1.2% 5.4% 2.0% 100.0% 


eee 32.4% 6.8% 26.6% 9.6% 6.6% 6.0% 10.2% 1.8% 100.0% 
Despondency..... 25.8% 9.2% 31.7% 6.9% 7.3% 4.5% 12.5% 2.1% 100.0% 
Fear of disgrace .. 37.5% 5.4% 31.3% 8.5% 4.6% 1.1% 9.2% 2.4% 100.0% 
ere 33.3% 9.6% 26.9% 3.7% 9.4% 3.0% 12.9% 1.2% 100.0% 
ree er 28.2% 12.3% 13.8% 14.6% 4.3% 11.9% 12.2% 2.7% 100.0% 
Alcoholism ....... 31.2% 4.7% 27.8% 9.9% 8.5% 5.5% 9.7% 2.7% 100.0% 
CAN ccccascices 24.1% 9.9% 39.5% 3.4% 5.1% 4.1% 11.5% 2.4% 100.0% 


Miscel. & unknown 22.9% 12.9% 19.0% 7.3% 7.7% 7.1% 7.2% 15.9% 100.0% 





SE a cudecen 32.5% 8.0% 27.5% 8.1% 6.7% 4.7% 9.5% 3.0% 100.0% 


Sex, method and motive. Among males the combinations con- 
taining the five largest numbers of cases are in order: business 
loss by shooting, despondency by shooting, despondency by 
poison, ill health by shooting, and disappointed love by shooting. 
Among females the order is different: despondency by poison 
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leads, followed by disappointed love by poison, ill health by 
poison, domestic trouble by poison, and insanity by drowning. 
Among males shooting is the favorite method for all motives 
except for chagrin, where poison leads. Poison is chosen by 
females from every motive except insanity, where drowning has 
the maximum. It seems to hold in most cases that where the 
trouble comes suddenly and in the form of a shock, as in business 
trouble, disappointed love, and fear of disgrace, a more violent 
method is chosen, such as shooting, cutting and jumping. But 
where the misfortune has come gradually, and the sense of loss 
has become greater from morbid meditation, like domestic 
trouble, ill health, despondency or grief, drowning, poison, gas 
or hanging are preferred. In other words, violence of method 
seems to vary inversely with the time of meditation upon the 
act. This is seen most clearly in the case of the insane, where 
it can be said there has been no logical thought. We noted 
earlier in the paper that poison was the favorite method with 
young women. This is made more apparent when we consider 
that of those females who took their lives to avoid disgrace or 
from being crossed in love, most of whom are under 30, more 
than one-half chose poison. These facts were obtained from a 
study of Table IV. 

Day of the week. It is of interest to know on what day the 
greatest number of cases occurs, and the distribution throughout 
the week. This is shown in the following table. In each case 
700 throughout the week was taken as the base and, if the dis- 
tribution were uniform, there would be 100 on each day. This 
will afford a basis of comparison with the conditions in other 
countries. 

Day of the week. Total. Males. Females. 
107.3 123.1 
118.4 122.6 
Tuesday ; 98.7 94.8 
Wednesday : 97.0 93-5 
Thursday , 88.4 87.6 
98.6 89.5 
Saturday ‘ g1.6 88.9 


Monday is the favorite day, followed by Sunday. From Mon- 
day down to and including Thursday there is a gradual fall, but 
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on Friday there is a sudden rise that can not be easily explained. 
Saturday is, next to Thursday, the lowest day in the week. For 
those who have endured throughout the week there is the pay- 
day at hand followed by a day of rest. Among the males Mon- 
day is preeminently the day for suicide; the money is spent, and 
the spirits are often depressed as a result of the artificial stimula- 
tion of Saturday night and Sunday. Females prefer Sunday to 
Monday, but both are extraordinarily high. Religious excite- 
ment may have some effect upon this, but nearly a third of the 
suicides on account of domestic trouble come on Sunday. The 
family is then together for the day, giving greater opportunity 
for quarrel, or the husband may be intoxicated and the home 
seem dreary to the females. Over a fourth of the suicides from 
financial trouble and ill health among females occur on Monday. 
They lack the courage in their weak or impoverished condition 
to take up the struggle of a new week. There is a slight rise 
on Friday, but it is by no means so decided as is the case with 
the males. Deaths from insanity, fear of disgrace, and chagrin 
are quite evenly distributed throughout the week. Among the 
males two-thirds of the victims of alcoholism take their lives on 
Monday and Tuesday. This needs no explanation. It is a 
peculiar fact that more males end their existence on account of 
business trouble on Friday than on any other day. There is no 
apparent reason for this, unless it be that they are most often 
penniless on this day. 

Hour of the day. 1 know of no case in which the attempt has 
been made to determine during what portion of the day suicides 
take place in this country, and since the material was at hand for 
such a study it was thought best to introduce it in this article. 
It is impossible to discover the exact hour at which all suicides 
occur, and if the attempt were made to be as accurate as this, nearly 
30 per cent. must be classified as unknown. If, however, the 
periods are lengthened so as to include three hours, only about 
5 per cent. remain in doubt. It was, therefore, decided to employ 
the latter division. 
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Hour of day. Total. Males. Females. 
$9 P. 0 10 9 A. Mics ccccccess 506 404 102 
9 As M. TOGA. Me coc csveceees 789 642 147 
6A GEO, ci dessesccns 1,098 gos 190 
Q A. M. 10 13 M. ....cccccccens 1,294 1,013 281 
C0 CSO Me. cdiccccesixcsus 1,398 1,082 316 
3P.M.to6 P.M 1,450 I,115 335 
OP. MBO. Me. hccesscsascs 1,408 1,096 312 
ee ee a errr re 1,592 1,202 390 
Unknown 319 146 


7,781 2,219 


From the table it is seen that 3,687 cases occur in the twelve 
hours before noon and 5,848 during the remaining half day. 
Beginning at midnight, there is a continuous increase until 6 P. M. 
The three hours from 6 to 9 P. M. show a slight falling off, while 
from nine in the evening until midnight is the period of greatest 
frequency. Suicides on account of ill health and insanity are 
common in the early hours of the morning; alcoholism and 
chagrin later in the forenoon; despondency in the afternoon; 
disappointed love and family trouble late in the evening. Nearly 
three-fourths of the cases by gas come between the hours of nine 
in the evening and three in the morning. Shooting is the most 
regularly distributed of any. Drowning and hanging are most 
common in the afternoon; poison in the late afternoon and 
evening. Of the cases of murder followed by the suicide of the 
murderer, about 70 per cent. are between six in the afternoon 
and midnight. Afternoon and evening is then the time when 
those with suicidal mania should be most closely watched. 


WILLIAM B. BAILey. 
Yale University. 
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TABLE II. 
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NOTES. 





The complaint and injunction in the case of the Connec- 
ticut Railway and Lighting Company vs. The Amalga- 
mated Association of Street Railroad Employees, No. 193, 
et al., though not involving any radical departure from precedent, 
is yet significant as marking one step in the progress of the legal 
control of strikes and boycotts. This case is remarkable for the 
large number of defendants and for the sweeping nature of the 
injunction, but perhaps equally for the fact that thus far the resist- 
ance on the part of the defendants has been almost entirely lacking. 
The document begins by ordering the sheriff to attach to the value 
of $25,000 the goods or estate of thirty-three members of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street Railway Employees, mentioned by 
name, as well as the Association itself. It further includes the 
officers of the Central Labor Union, the Central Labor Union itself, 
and the officers of each of the fifteen separate unions as well as the 
unions themselves. All of these unions are purely voluntary, unin- 
corporated associations. The complaint recites the familiar story of 
the Waterbury strike and of the boycott of the Street Railway Com- 
pany by the trade unions of the city, acting in concert. It describes 
in detail each of the defendant trade unions and alleges that they 
have “combined, confederated and conspired together by the same 
means to prevent persons from furnishing supplies to and dealing 
with the plaintiff, and from furnishing food, lodging and necessaries 
of life to such persons as the plaintiff has been able to employ in the 
places of said defendants, and to boycott the plaintiff and its present 
employés, and to threaten trouble, loss and ruin of business to such 
persons as deal with the plaintiff or its present employés, or ride on 
its cars, and to boycott such persons.” In order to make the attach- 
ment effectual, the sheriff is commanded “to leave a true and 
attested copy of this writ and of the accompanying complaint, at 
least twelve days before the session of the Court to which it is made 
returnable, at the usual places of business of The Waterbury 
National Bank, The Citizens’ National Bank, The Manufacturers’ 
National Bank, The Fourth National Bank, The Colonial Trust 
Company, The Waterbury Savings Bank, and The Dime Savings 
Bank, all corporations located in and doing business in said Water- 
bury, as they, or one or more of them, are or is the agent or agents, 
trustee or trustees, or debtor or debtors of said defendants, or of one 
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or more of them, and has or have concealed in its or their hands the 
goods, effects or estate of said defendants, or of one or more of them, 
and is or are indebted to them, or to one or more of them.” The 
injunction issued by the Court March 13, 1903, after reciting the 
main features of the complaint, commands and enjoins the defend- 
ants “under a penalty of ten thousand dollars ($10,000), forthwith 
absolutely to desist and refrain from doing any unlawful act or 
thing whatsoever by the means or methods set forth in the com- 
plaint, in the furtherance of any combination or conspiracy or pur- 
pose to hinder, interfere with, or prevent the plaintiff, its officers and 
employés in the free and unhindered conduct and control of its busi- 
ness, or to molest or injure its employés or property ; 

From in any manner interfering with the present employés of the 
plaintiff and with any person who may desire to enter the employ of 
the plaintiff, by way of threats, intimidations, violence, or any act 
or language intended or tending to prevent persons from continuing 
in or entering the employment of the plaintiff, or intended or tend- 
ing to induce any such person or persons to leave the employ of the 
plaintiff ; 

From congregating or loitering about or near the railroad station 
and highways and public squares of said Waterbury, or the premises 
and tracks of the plaintiff, and from picketing or patrolling said 
places, or causing the same to be done, with intent to interfere with 
any persons now in the employ of the plaintiff or seeking to enter its 
employ, or to interfere with the prosecution of the plaintiff’s busi- 
ness, or to interfere with or obstruct in any manner the trade or pat- 
ronage of the plaintiff, or to prevent or induce any person or persons 
not to deal with the plaintiff or ride on its cars or to use its electric 
lights ; 

From boycotting the plaintiff or its employés, either by threats, 
intimidation, unlawful persuasion or otherwise ; 

From interfering with, intimidating, boycotting or molesting, or 
attempting to interfere with, intimidate, boycott or molest, any per- 
son or persons or corporation by threats, direct or indirect, express 
or implied, of loss or trouble or harm to person, property or business, 
or otherwise, with the intent to induce such person or persons or 
corporation not to deal or do business with the plaintiff or its 
employés, or- with its patrons or those who ride on its cars, or not 
to furnish it or them with supplies, food and lodgings, or not to ride 
upon its cars, or not to use its electric lights; and from representing 
or causing to be represented, in express or implied terms, to any 
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person or persons or corporation who might do any of the things 
herein enumerated, that such person or persons or corporation will 
suffer or will be likely to suffer thereby some loss or trouble or harm 
in person, property or business, or otherwise ; 

From giving any information, directions, instructions or orders 
to any committee, associate, confederate, or other person or persons 
for the purpose of effecting any of the acts or things hereby 
enjoined ; 

From in any manner whatever impeding, obstructing or interfer- 
ing with the regular operation and conduct of the plaintiff’s business 
or with the persons now or hereafter in its employ, until the first 
Tuesday of April, 1903, and until the further order of said Superior 
Court in the premises. 

And further, by authority of the State of Connecticut, the Sheriff 
of the County of New Haven, his Deputy, or either constable of the 
town of Waterbury, is hereby commanded forthwith to give notice 
of the foregoing order and injunction by leaving a true and attested 
copy of the foregoing complaint, citation, and order with or at the 
usual place of abode of each of the individual defendants and with 
the Secretary of each of the defendant unions and associations.” 

The decision of the Court has not yet taken place. 





























BOOK REVIEWS. 


Money and Banking: an Introduction to the Study of Modern Cur- 
rencies. By William A. Scott. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1903—8vo, pp. x-381. 

The purpose of Professor Scott’s Money and Banking is, appar- 
ently, to give students of economics a fuller and more modern dis- 
cussion of about the same range of topics as Jevons included in 
his Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. Indeed, there are a 
number of resemblances between the two books. There is in each 
a brief scientific statement of the functions of money and a descrip- 
tion of its earliest forms, and then a more detailed discussion of the 
developed forms of currency in use in the modern commercial world. 
Both books are elementary without being superficial; both are 
original in form and manner of treatment; and both are written in 
clear and simple style. 

That the general scope of the new book is wisely planned is seen 
clearly enough from the headings of the chapters :—The Nature and 
Functions of Money. The Medium of Exchange: its Character- 
istics and Composition and the Relation between its Constituent 
Elements. The Standard of Value and Prices. The Quantity 
Theory of Prices. Metallic Money. Government Paper Money. 
Bank Currency: its Nature, Operation, and Advantages. The 
Forms of Bank Currency and the Limits of its Issue. Bank Cur- 
rency: its Regulation and Safety. The Chief Banking Systems of 
the World. Banking Machinery and Methods. The Foreign 
Exchanges. The Bank Rates. The Theory of Bimetallism. The 
History of Bimetallism. Moreover, the separate topics within the 
chapters are developed with much skill. The most that could be 
done in the way of adverse criticism of the form and proportion of 
the book would probably be to suggest that perhaps there is rela- 
tively too much stress upon forms and mechanism, and that so 
the essential social service and the importance of money are not 
brought out with sufficient distinctness. In its analysis, too, and in 
its manner of exposition, the book deserves praise; and many an 
excellence might be cited here. The formal, or strictly theoretic 
criticism of bimetallism must be nearly, or quite the best in print. 
A wise selection and balancing of topics, keen analysis, judicial expo- 
sition, and a clear style are certainly great merits in any book; and 
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all these Money and Banking exhibits. The book has, therefore. 
the fundamentals of excellence. So much must be said the more 
emphatically because so very briefly. 

But, on the other hand, the book has one, or perhaps it would be 
better to say several very grave faults. It contains very many 
instances of inaccuracy and carelessness such as are simply inex- 
cusable in any work of scientific pretensions. At least four times 
(20, 75, 76, 86) the 2-cent piece is included among the coins of the 
United States. Professor Scott says that since 1890 China “has 
minted some small silver coins and a mass of minor brass coins 
called cash” (97), thus ignoring the continued coinage of the new 
Chinese dollars. The standard of the British gold coinage is put at 
g16.002-3 fine (87). There is attributed to Walker a book on 
Money and Bimetallism (312). It is stated that from the begin- 
ning the silver dollar has been invested with full legal-tender power 
(84). The Italian unit is at least three times given as the lire (73, 
g1). And so on through perhaps some scores of trivial inaccura- 
cies. But there are some inaccuracies which are in themselves not 
trivial. So it is of the statement that “England, Germany, France, 
Italy, and in fact most of the other nations of the world, likewise 
have . . . government and bank paper of various sorts” (20). 
It is perhaps quite as serious a mistake to affirm that the unit of 
Russia is a silver ruble of 308.571 grains (95), or that the Japan- 
ese unit is a yen “weighing 25.72 grains of standard gold nine- 
tenths fine, and thus being very nearly the equivalent of the dollar 
of the United States” (98). 

The natural explanation of these last two errors would, of course, 
be the suggestion that the manuscript was prepared some years ago, 
and that it has now been thrown hurriedly into book form. Other- 
wise it is scarcely possible to account for the complete ignoring of 
the monetary reforms of Russia and Japan. And there are, per- 
haps, some other evidences of the same preparation of the book. 
The discussion of the Indian exchanges, on pages 256-257, is based 
in the text upon the assumption of the old silver standard for India; 
and only in a note is brief reference made to the closing of the mints 
in 1893. The statements as to the operations and conditions of the 
great banks of Germany and France (202, 204) rest on no data 
later than 1899; and, similarly, the tables in the statistical appendix 
in no case include figures later than for the same year, 1899. Yet 
nothing would be easier than to get data to within a few months of 
any time of writing. Of some significance, too, in this connection 
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are certain repetitions, as the accounts of the seasonable variations 
of the New York exchange market on pages 244 and 267, and the 
statements about the American National Banking system in chap- 
ters 9 and 10. 

There are to be found, too, a considerable number of statements 
which, if they may not be said unconditionally to be incorrect, are 
at least very careless and likely to mislead. Any reader who did 
not know in advance, would infer from page 88 that there are 
Canadian gold coins. The unmodified assertion that paper money 
“costs only the value of the paper and the labor of printing” (23) 
is dangerous. It is not well to follow an account of the French 
assignats with this assertion: “In 1862 the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States by authority of Congress adopted this 
same expedient in order to meet the extraordinary expenditures 
occasioned by the war” (100-101). It will not do to perform a 
simple addition of the National Bank notes of the United States and 
the deposits of the National Banks and call the sum the “bank cur- 
rency” of the country (197-198). 

A similar carelessness appears, less often, in even more serious 
form in the theoretic or speculative discussions. It might almost 
be said that the supremely important term value is used with habit- 
ual carelessness. So, for example, it is stated that a properly made 
coin is always so marked that we may know its value at sight (70), 
and that to know the purchasing power of the monetary unit “ren- 
ders little, if any, assistance in the determination of changes in the 
actual value of commodities or in the actual value of gold” (51). 
The discussion of the quantity theory of the value of money (ch. 4) 
is, in its detailed form, directed against quantity as the ultimate 
determinant of the value of the money. Yet, as all the best exposi- 
tions of the theory show, and as Professor Scott himself briefly 
recognizes (54), the quantity theory undertakes to explain only the 
immediate determination of the value of money, being, as the late 
General Walker used to put it, only a special case of supply and 
demand. The historical argument against bimetallism assumes 
(323-324) that even the slightest departure of the commercial ratio 
from the nominal mint ratio shows that the former is not held by 
the latter. 

The bibliographical aids have often this great merit that they are 
specific, to page or section of the work quoted, and are thus made 
really useful to readers. But it cannot be said that the references 
are conspicuously well selected. Of course, a writer must be allowed 
some little play for his own individual preferences in such matters ; 
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but not a few of Professor Scott’s selections and omissions are by 
no means easy to understand. It is, for example, not easy to see 
why an author who uses Italian authorities, as Professor Scott does 
(116), and who goes so far afield as to cite Launhardt’s weak little 
pamphlet on the quantity theory, should omit some of the most 
important special treatises, as Loria’s Studi sul valore della moneta, 
De Viti De Marco’s Moneta e prezzi, ossia il principio quantitativo, 
and Bailey’s Money and its Vicissitudes in Value. While very sim- 
lar criticisms might be passed upon the special bibliographies at the 
ends of many of the chapters, the general bibliographical appendix is 
perhaps still more faulty. Some of the references here found are far 
too vague to have any place in a work which deals with a special 
subject. Such are Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Cairnes, John Elliott; Essays in Political Econ- 
omy, theoretical and applied, Giffen, Sir Robert; Essays in Finance, 
2d series, Palgrave, R. H. Inglis; Dictionary of Political Economy, 
and several other quite general economic treatises and hand-books. 
And again in the general bibliography, as before in the special 
ones, the principle for the selections and the omissions is not 
easy to understand. The Annals of the American Academy should 
no doubt be listed among the sources of valuable economic infor- 
mation; but, quite apart from the question of citing it by general 
title among references on the subject of money, few would say 
that no other economic journal, American or foreign, deserves to be 
listed with it. It is not well to include the Aldrich Report on retail 
prices and omit the much more useful report on wholesale prices. 
Few of the publications of our own government less deserve to have 
been omitted than the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance. 

A due consideration of the faults which have been cited and of the 
much larger number, of the same and other sorts, which might have 
been added, must result in a provisional condemnation of the book. 
While it has, beyond any question, most of the fundamental merits 
necessary to make a good book, it abounds in inaccuracies and 
instances of carelessness. A well informed teacher might use the 
book in class, provided he would attend in advance to the correction 
of its errors; but the general reader cannot use it in its present form 
with safety. Some—not all—of the errors are rather trivial; but 
there is no good reason why a book in economics should not be as 
minutely accurate as, for example, a book in physics. It is very 
much to be wished that the book may soon be subjected to a close 
revision and correction; for then it might well rank among the most 


useful of recent American works in economics. 
WILLARD FISHER. 


Middletown, Conn. 
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Democracy and the Organisation of Political Parties. By M. 
Ostrogorski. Translated from the French by Frederick Clarke, 
M.A., with a preface by James Bryce, M.P. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1902—Two vols., pp. lviii, 627; xliii, 793. 


In his preface to this notable work, Mr. Bryce recalls the difficul- 
ties that beset his study of American institutions some twenty years 
ago, owing to the lack of any adequate account of party organiza- 
tions; and yet the American party system had then been in full 
swing for nearly fifty years. This treatise by M. Ostrogorski is the 
first to fill the void. It should be noticed, however, that the work 
has a somewhat wider range; in the words of the author, it is 
“under the form of a scientific investigation alike historical and 
critical, in reality an investigation of the working of government in 
democracy and of the vital problems which it puts before existing 
society.” 

It is noteworthy that this study of democracy comes from the 
pen of a Russian jurist, who for some years occupied an important 
post in the Ministry of Justice. If it must be said that M. 
Ostrogorski has not altogether emerged from the somewhat gloomy 
atmosphere of Russian bureaucracy, it should at once be added that 
he has approached his subject in a scholarly and scientific spirit. 
His methods of work are thoroughly sane and sound. In the 
absence of any extensive documentary material, he has had to depend 
largely upon the testimony of contemporary observers, but he is fully 
aware of the captious nature of such information and has endeavored 
to correct his data by personal observation in England and America. 

The first of these volumes deals historically and critically with 
the organization of parties in England. When the old unity of 
English society was shattered by the advent of democracy, the indi-, 
vidual was left emancipated and enfranchised, but isolated among 
his fellows. In the effort to consolidate these electoral elements for 
political ends, recourse was had to political association and party 
organization, which were already familiar in England. The 
endeavors of the radical democracy of Birmingham to protect the 
rights of the numerical majority against the minority clause in the 
Reform Bill of 1867, led to the establishment of the “caucus,” 
which eventually fastened its hold upon both the liberal and con- 
servative parties. This outline of the growth of the caucus is then 
followed by a painstaking analysis of its component parts, of their 
coordination, and of their functioning. These chapters are the 


most original and valuable in the volume. 
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Following the same historical and critical method, M. Ostrogorski 
traces the rise and development of American party organization, 
and subjects to a careful analysis the various parts of this extra- 
constitutional machinery, from the primaries and the local con- 
ventions to the national convention. Chapters on the “Election 
Campaign” and on the “Politicians and the Machine” lay bare the 
practical working of American democracy under the party régime. 
The author follows with sympathetic interest the various “strug- 
gles for emancipation” in the history of American politics, and in 
the light of this experience, puts forward in his “summary” and 
“conclusion” an elaborate critique of the tendencies of democratic 
government. 

The author's attitude toward the American party system is dis- 
tinctly hostile. From a historical point of view he condemns the party 
system as “artificial, as irrational, and out of date,” as a “frame- 
work of political action created before the advent of democracy.” 
“The system could only produce effects which were the negation of 
democracy.” Party formalism has solved the problems of democ- 
racy in the wrong way. “It has repressed the individual and low- 
ered the standard of political society; it has deadened individual 
responsibility, put a premium on cowardice in public life, obstructed 
the free course of opinion while leaving the individual defenceless 
against it, debased the ideal, degraded public morality, and reduced 
the citizen to a helpless instrument, which all those who exploit the 
public interest may manipulate as they please.” The observations 
that M. Ostrogorski has recorded in the earlier portions of this 
volume hardly warrant this sweeping indictment of American party 
government. In the descriptive and analytical chapters, he has been 
careful, for the most part, to qualify statements of fact by necessary 
reservations ; but once launched upon a critique of the whole system, 
he seems to throw qualifications and reservations to the winds. In 
England, also, where the worst evils of the party régime have not yet 
appeared, M. Ostrogorski is inclined to regard the tyranny of party 
over the elector and the candidate as absolute, even after he has 
been at pains to point out notable lapses in the discipline imposed 
by party. 

The remedy which the author proposes for these ills of democracy 
is interesting. Regarding party government as no longer neces- 
sary to realize the objects of free government, he would discard 
“the use of permanent parties with power as their end” and restore 
to party “its essential character of a combination of citizens formed 
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specially for a particular issue.” “Down with ‘party,’” and “up 
with ‘league,’ that is the cry of the political revolution which is 
beginning to take shape. It is impossible to follow the practical 
devices which M. Ostrogorski advocates for the emancipation of 
the citizen from the thraldom of party convention. They involve 
nothing that is particularly original, but a great deal that lacks the 
test of practical experience. 

As a historian and observer, M. Ostrogorski is fair-minded, and 
within a somewhat narrow circle, accurate. The failure of party to 
serve the ends of democracy is most conspicuous in our populous 
municipalities, and it is, unhappily, just these cities that have fixed 
his attention. He does, indeed, concede that the parts of the Union 
least contaminated by the machine and the politicians are the coun- 
try districts, but he does not seem sufficiently influenced by this 
consideration in forming his estimate of the effects of the party 
system. M. Ostrogorski seems inclined to assume that the boss and 
his henchmen prey upon the electorate everywhere. Such, at all 
events, is the impression that his concluding chapters will make 
upon readers unfamiliar with American politics. Outside the cities 
the American citizen is not the victim of a conspiracy. He may be 
often apathetic, but he is not bound by an involuntary servitude to 
the politicians and their machine. 

The work as a whole seems to us carelessly put together and 
needlessly diffuse. An admirable table of contents, on the other 
hand, is good evidence of the writer’s power of concise statement. 
There are also some regrettable faults of style, such as the too fre- 
quent use of colloquialisms and political slang. In his endeavor to 
be forceful, the author is prone to exaggeration, often impairing 
thereby the intrinsic value of his thought. A careful revision would 
add greatly to the value of the work. It would be ungenerous to 
dwell upon these slight blemishes in a study of such force and 
originality. M. Ostrogorski has systematically explored neglected 
territory, and has left the literature of political science richer by a 
treatise, which, despite some limitations, is likely to be of permanent 
value. ALLEN JOHNSON. 

Iowa College. 
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The Future of War in its Technical, Economic and Political Rela- 
tions. By Jean de Bloch. Translated by R. C. Long, and with 
a conversation with the author by W. T. Stead, and an introduc- 
tion by Edwin D. Mead. Boston: Ginn & Co., Igo2. 


Mr. Mead in his introduction says, that no book save Hugo 
Grotius’ has rendered or is likely to render such practical service 
as “The Future of War.” “Bloch’s book was an epoch-making 
book. It startled the czar and his ministers; it startled all serious 
thinkers in Europe; it was one of the cardinal forces that compelled 
the conference at the Hague.” Mr. Stead is equally impressed 
with the book and its influence for good. He quotes M. de Bloch 
as saying: “What the governments will all come to see is that, if 
they persist in squandering the resources of their people in order 
to prepare for a war . . . they will only be preparing the 
triumph of the socialist revolution.” That humanity may some 
day need this revolution does not appear to have been considered. 
In his preface the author says, “That war will finally become 
impracticable is apparent.” 

The work, which is rather dry for the ordinary reader, deals with 
the nations of Europe and is written to convince the public that war 
(a great war) is impossible. It has been prepared with great care 
and contains a vast amount of interesting statistics with some 
ingenious arguments, while its purpose will cause many excellent 
men to give some attention to a subject that military men in this 
country have for a long time been trying in vain to have recognized. 
It will teach these men many things they had never before thought 
of, but with which the military student is familiar. 

The author endeavors to show the futility of war technically or 
from the art of war itself, economically and politically. Techni- 
cally he begins by showing that so many contradictory statements 
are made by the masters of the art of war, and so rapid are the 
improvements in the invention of the destructive machines of war, 
as to make the study of this art useless. Quoting from General 
Luset, he asks, “What is the use of study?” Passing from this 
to possible campaigns, he fights out a variety of combats between 
Russia and France on the one side and Germany, Austria, and 
Italy on the other, all resulting in the destruction of the existing 
governmental party in each country, and either in the annihilation 
of the armies, or in drawn battles after much killing. 

Of future naval warfare he says: “Certain principles have been 
advocated . . . which, if practiced, involve a return to the 
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conditions of barbarism.” ‘But a naval war is improbable since it 
would result in mutual destruction.” “In Germany maritime war 
is treated of only by specialists, who restrain themselves in the 
expression of views as to the ruinous results which war might 
involve. Exceptions to this rule are few.” The German emperor 
is one of the notable exceptions, and his convictions seem to have 
deepened since the publication of M. de Bloch’s book, and the 
Peace Conference. It is indeed possible that, should this work 
have convinced an energetic monarch of his inability, with his pres- 
ent army and navy, to enforce the claims of his government (always 
presumably just and honorable), such a monarch might take a dif- 
ferent view as to the means of strengthening his position. Instead 
of disarmament, he might increase his available forces. The author 
shows the cost of the wars of the nineteenth century to European 
nations, and the suffering of the wounded. He then takes up the 
probable cost of future wars and shows the economic difficulties for 
each nation, and the terrible disaster and social upheavals that such 
a war would occasion. 

The United States is happily left out of the contest and is always 
referred to as an improvement on European methods. We cannot 
help feeling a little vain over being placed on this pedestal by a 
Russian writer, but the average American will be surprised to hear 
that the South could have easily exchanged her slaves for two hun- 
dred pounds per capita and thus averted the war of 1861-5 between 
the States, and that Mr. Vanderbilt has his children educated at the 
public schools, which they are compelled to attend. 

The author has thoroughly convinced himself and those of his 
readers who needed arguments and statistics on the subject of the 
horrors of war and of the desirability of avoiding it. But we can 
hardly suppose that the world is ready to discard the teachings of 
the history of the race, which shows that it is by war that all nations 
come into being, and it is through war that they cease to exist. 
There are a few things about humanity that science and invention 
can never change. Our coming into the world and our exit from 
it are as they always have been and ever must be. In the matter 
of nations, war is both the cradle and the grave. Every nation will 
fight up to the last breath, and when it is killed a fitter will survive, 
for evolution is as applicable to nations as it is to species. 

SAMUEL A. SMOKE, 
Capt. U. S. Army. 


Yale University. 
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A History of Factory Legislation. By B. L. Hutchins and A. Har- 
rison, B.A.(Lond.). Westminster: P. S. King & Son, Orchard 
House, 1903—pp. Xiv, 372. 

In the short preface which Mr. Sidney Webb contributes to this 
book, he supplies some information for which we should look to the 
title page and tells us that the authors are women. The fact that 
one of them puts B.A. after her name might possibly suggest her sex 
to the discriminating reader, but except for this, he is left entirely in 
ll the dark. This indefiniteness of the title page recurs in the book. 

4) The history of English factory legislation is at best complicated and 

, confused. But for that very reason anyone who undertakes a formal 
history of it should be doubly careful to make it as lucid as possible. 

| If the arrangement of subjects cannot be strictly chronological, 

: great care should be taken to give the dates of the numerous acts 

referred to. Yet this is often omitted. As an example, let us take 

j | page 70, where the passage of the Ten-Hour Bill is noted, but it is 

eds not stated whether the act was passed in 1846 or 1847. To find out 

this fact, we must turn to page 95, where a fuller account is given 

1 of the passage of the Act of 1847, though the chapter is entitled 

ay “Difficulties of Administration.” Cases of this kind are not infre- 

quent. Nor has care always been taken to prevent language from 

h 3 becoming a means of obscure thought. As an example of style, the 

i) following sentence may be quoted :—‘‘Without going into the many 

i} side issues raised, it may be said that the line of opposition of this 

ey a has little to do with abstract ideas of individual freedom or the philo- 

sophic doctrine of /aisses-faire, but resolves itself for the most part 

i into what we may term the optimistic argument, asserting the 

alleged overwork to be grossly exaggerated, and the commercial, 
which went to show that the manufacturing interest could not stand 
the strain that would be put upon it by the proposed restriction to 

; ten hours” (p. 87). To the English reader the fact that the Lord 

y Ashley of the early days of the ten-hour agitation is identical with 

the Lord Shaftesbury of the later period may seem self-evident, but 

‘) it would be a convenience to many a foreigner if this fact could be 

| , hinted at and the date of the change given. 

These blemishes must not be permitted to obscure the fact that the 

4 authors have spent a great deal of industry in bringing to light the 

Parliamentary history of the acts described and in showing the 

progress of the agitation by quotations from newspapers and other 

contemporary publications. Especially interesting in this respect is 
the chapter entitled “Women’s Rights Opposition,” which brings 
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out the odd role played by advocates of women’s rights in opposing 
factory legislation as applied to women, on the ground that it inter- 
feres with their freedom. 

One of the most valuable parts of the book is Appendix A, which 
is contributed by Mr. George H. Wood, and contains elaborate sta- 
tistics with reference to the effect of the factory acts upon women’s 
wages. A good deal of this material had previously been printed in 
the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, but it is made more 
accessible to the general reader by being incorporated in this book. 
There is likewise a valuable chronological table of acts and a full 
bibliography arranged in chronological order. There is thus a great 
deal of valuable material between the covers of the book. 

The general scope of the work can be best described in the words 
of the authors, who say “that they cherish the ambition that the 
facts and details that they have collected may some time be turned 
to higher uses than they can put them to.” Mr. Webb, in his intro- 
duction, confirms this conception when he says, “As historical stu- 
dents, Miss Hutchins and Miss Harrison have confined themselves, 
with commendable restraint, to stating the facts, leaving to the 
reader the option of regarding the whole century of Factory Legis- 
lation either as a triumph of statesmanship or a series of blunders, 
whichever he prefers.” It would be ungracious, in view of the 
modest statement of the authors, to criticise them for failing to write 
the kind of book which they did not start out to write. But an 
uncritical collection of facts and opinions is not history in the high- 
est sense of the word. Mr. and Mrs. Webb certainly, in writing 
their history of trade unionism, did not leave the reader in any doubt 
with regard to their opinions on the important features of the move- 
ment which they chronicled. One must feel disappointed, there- 
fore, that this history, for which the public has been waiting a long 
time, should, after all, leave the most important part of the work to 


be done by future authors. 
H. W. F. 


A Treatise on the Power of Taxation, State and Federal, in the 
United States. By Frederick N. Judson, of the St. Louis Bar. 
St. Louis: F. H. Thomas Law Book Co., 1903—8vo, xxiii, 868 pp. 
The author, whose earlier “Taxation in Missouri” was reviewed 

in this journal for May, 1901, has applied the same methods of 

investigation and presentation to the subject of Federal, State and 
local taxation as affected by Congressional legislation and the judicial 
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interpretation of the United States Constitution. This mode of 
approaching the subject has its limitations as well as its advantages. 
It necessarily ignores to a large extent the strictly economic con- 
siderations that underlie the whole question of taxation, and empha- 
sizes the formal legal side. In the perusal of this scholarly work 
one notices this inevitable one-sidedness of the jurist. The topical 
arrangement is admirable, and the logical sequence, orderly develop- 
ment, and concise statement of the legal principles enunciated by the 
courts are models to the non-jurist writers. The language, too, is 
simple, and of course unaffected by the abstractions and complica- 
tions of foreign, especially German economists. But the background 
is wanting. One misses the fuller treatment of the fundamental 
economic factors which bear on the development of American 
taxation. 

Still, the advantages of confining the reader’s attention to the law 
of taxation as opposed to its practice has its advantages. In study- 
ing the development of the taxation of banks, it is quite as important 
to follow the intricacies of the law in distinguishing between the 
property and the business of a bank, between the property of the 
bank and the property of its stockholders, as it is to study the growth 
of personal property, the fluidity of capital, the incidence of taxes 
upon borrowers or lenders. Similarly, the legal fictions that have 
been created to determine when commodities cease to be imports, 
in a word the full meaning of an “original package,” has practically 
more bearing upon the mooted questions involved in taxing movable 
property than the commercial development of the country. 

The competition between the Federal and State powers of taxa- 
tion is unique. It finds no parallel in other countries, and can only 
be understood through a careful study of the United States Constitu- 
tion and its bearing upon the powers of the States and lesser political 
units. The Federal supremacy in matters of taxation as established 
by the famous decision in the McCulloch versus Maryland case was 
a simple matter compared with the complications arising from the 
rapid growth of inter-State commercial relations. The appearance 
of the peddler, the commercial traveler, the bridge over “navigable 
waters,” and, most important of and embracing all these, the modern 
railroad, has created conditions which have kept the courts busy 
determining the extent and content of inter-State commerce and 
thereby limiting the power of the States and their sub-divisions to 
effectively tax a growing mass of property and earnings. No 
definitive answer has been given by the courts to the question of 
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how the States can tax property and earnings of railroads and other 
agencies of inter-State commerce without conflicting with the exclu- 
sive right of Congress to regulate inter-State commerce, but the 
trend of decisions has emphasized two principles that even an 
economist, untrained in the law, will recognize to be fundamental. 
Taxes that discriminate in favor of interests within the State are 
unconstitutional; and business that is widely diffused must be 
taxed as a whole, not as an aggregate of parts. With the growth 
of industrial enterprises that extend their business over a wide area, 
and with the growing importance of the monopoly element in such 
enterprises, these two principles will find a still wider application. 

The book before us deals fully with this complicated subject of 
taxation of inter-State commerce. Other phases of State and local 
taxation as affected by Federal law are similarly treated. The 
bearing of the XIVth Amendment in its demanding “due process 
of law” in the execution of tax laws; the question of the tax-situs 
of a ship and the domicile of its owner; the public purpose of 
taxation; the general principles of local assessments; such are 
some of the various topics covered. 

It is to be regretted that the limits of the book excluded the 
consideration of the leading decisions of State courts on matters per- 
taining to taxation. The writer has shown such diligence and skill 
in his work that he may, we hope, extend his investigations in that 
direction. 3... 


The Principles of English Constitutional History. By Lucy Dale, 
late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. Longmans, Green 


& Co., 1902—pp. xi, 509. 

The author states that this book is “an attempt briefly to set 
forth the main results of modern historical research, in a form 
acceptable to the general reader.” If that be so the book hardly 
belongs to the “modest works” with which the author classes it. 
Easy reading is very hard writing, especially in a subject like con- 
stitutional history, which appeals only to a small share of human 
interests. Though Boutmy accomplished the difficult task of writ- 
ing an attractive book on the subject, he did this only by such exclu- 
sion of details as no one but a foreigner would dare to make, while 
Miss Dale has chosen to include not only the few general principles 
of English constitutional development but the great mass of facts as 
well. The result is a work which the world’s majority of “general 
readers” will not read. The interests of that class, however, were 
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clearly not uppermost in the author’s mind when she prepared her 
text; the book is meant primarily to be a manual for students who 
have some acquaintance with the narrative of English history, and 
who are willing to do serious work in the upper grades of schools 
or in the universities to learn the constitutional significance of the 
facts that they study. 

The book, judged with reference to the needs of these students, 
is good both in matter and in manner. The author would find it 
hard to justify in detail the allotment of space to different topics 
which have only an indirect connection with constitutional develop- 
ment. Foreign affairs, especially, are treated often at unnecessary 
length, and proper proportion is not always kept in the story of 
events at home. The reign of Elizabeth, for instance, is not worth, 
from a constitutional standpoint, the twenty-five pages given to it, 
while the history of the experiments in government under the rule 
of Cromwell deserves certainly more than the page in which it is 
dismissed. In general, however, the author shows good judgment 
in the selection of topics for treatment, and she makes excellent use 
of the space in which the constitutional topics are discussed. She 
makes clear the significance of each step in development, and avoids 
to a notable extent the error, common in similar books, of recurrent 
exaggeration of the advances as they are made. The style is simple 
and dignified. It seems as though it might have been possible to 
introduce more anecdotal material to cheer the younger student on 
his way, but no one will complain of the severity of the text who 
remembers how constantly such material has been abused in the past. 

The book has an index, and an appendix containing an analysis of 
the contents and thirty pages of extracts from the sources. 


American Municipal Progress, Chapters in Municipal Sociology. 
By Charles Zeublin, Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Chicago. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1g902—380 pp. $1.25. 
This volume in the well known Citizens’ Library of Economics, 

Politics and Sociology is an interesting book for the general reader, 
who wishes to know what has been done in the last thirty years in 
the extension of municipal functions, but is not of great value to 
the earnest student of municipal government, or the municipal 
official, who will naturally wish to know about methods of adminis- 
tration. It describes in an interesting way what has been done in 
widening the scope of municipal government for the community, but 
in most cases it fails to show how it has been done. 
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In the first chapter the author, in defining municipal sociology, 
savs that it “investigates the means of satisfying communal wants 
through public activity.” On the basis of this definition he excludes 
from the scope of this book the police and judicial departments, 
churches, charities, the liquor question and the social evil. Then 
the author gives a long list of questions on the various points on 
which information is desired. His descriptions are based largely 
on the returns published in the well known bulletins of the United 
States Department of Labor, supplemented by data secured on blanks 
sent out to leading cities by himself. 

The titles of the successive chapters, Transportation; Public 
Works; Sanitation; Public Schools; Public Libraries; Public Build- 
ings; Parks and Boulevards; Public Recreation; Public Control, 
Ownership and Operation, will give to the reader an idea of the 
lines along which this readable census of municipal activities is 
developed. Most of the chapters are purely narrative or descrip- 
tive, except the last, which is an earnest argument for municipal 
ownership. 

The second chapter, on Transportation, is one of the least interest- 
ing in the book, because of the fondness of the author for weari- 
some detail in giving dimensions and figures, and also because per- 
sons not familiar with the topography of different cities do not 
easily follow the descriptions. 

Professor Zeublin writes with keen enthusiasm and sympathy, 
that enlist the reader’s attention, but one is soon forced to the con- 
viction that his sound judgment is not equal to his enthusiasm. 
His views seem somewhat visionary and lacking in balance. He 
gives one the impression that any new proposition may be likely to 
be good in itself and that old methods must necessarily be faulty. 
But change may not always be progress. 

He seldom debates that most important question, “Who is to pay 
the piper,” and one rarely finds him considering the extension of all 
these municipal activities from a most important point of view, 
viz., that of the taxpayer, the one on whom the burden of expendi- 
tures is to rest. When he does consider the incidence of taxation, 
in the extravagant expenditure of public money for the benefit of 
a small and exclusive group, as in the case of the Harlem River 
Speedway, his doubts as to the justice to the wage-earning taxpayer 
of such expenditures are easily satisfied in this way. 

“When one considers the wealth of New York City and the 
great addition to the Harlem River bank, one is inclined to think 
that circumstances alter cases.” 
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| The most faulty chapter in the book is the one on public schools, 
where his lack of sound judgment on practical affairs is painfully 
evident. Here we have set out with approval many of the foolish 
fads which hamper the work of conscientious teachers, exasperate 
parents, and make the judicious grieve. To read some of these 
pages makes one doubt whether the author has any real knowledge 
of the average American boy, and fosters the belief that he is some- 
what lacking in sense of humor. A single example will illustrate 
this point: In urging the study of natural science for young children 
by observation, he calmly writes, on page 137: 
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“The delight which comes from the observation of animals is not 
confined to the wild and exotic specimens. The beloved domestic 
; dog is brought into the school room. Could the evidence of the 
’ superiority of the new methods over the old be more vividly pre- 

sented than in the contrast of a beautiful Scotch collie sitting on 
:* a desk of the school room, all the children intent on his actions, 
. with the pathetic old story of Mary’s little lamb?” 
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| Some of the most unfortunate tendencies of modern education are 
. the extension of the sugar-coated pill theory of education, which 
| leads to pupils choosing their studies along the line of least resist- 
| ance, the superficial study of a variety of subjects instead of the 
f{ j thorough mastery of a few vital ones, the so called enrichment of 
an) the grammar school course with subjects beyond the mental grasp 
| | | of the pupil, which are sure to produce mental dissipation, and the 
effort to have immature and irresponsible youth govern themselves. 
1) Of all these modern educational “fads,” Professor Zeublin seems to 
j ' be an enthusiastic champion. If he could have read and re-read Pro- 
4 i, | fessor Briggs’ admirable book, “School, College and Character,” this 
4) iM chapter on public schools might have been shorn of some of its 
{ 7 extravagancies. 
| tea) GEORGE L. FOX. 
uy ; New Haven, Conn. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


In Mr. Sanford H. Cobb’s “The Rise of Religious Liberty in 
America” (The Macmillan Co., New York), the student will find 
such a comprehensive survey of the subject as has long been needed. 
Mr. Cobb approaches his theme in a liberal and sympathetic spirit 
and not in the interest of any special party or section. In some cases 
a greater familiarity with the sources would have saved him from 
being misled by secondary writers, as in the case of the “Half-Way 
Covenant,” which Mr. Cobb still explains as a device to extend the 
suffrage, with which it had nothing to do. Similarly, in his account 
of the Quakers, he emphasizes excessively the disorders of the 
Quakers and fails to notice, through a neglect of the chronology, that 
the worst instances of Quaker disorder occurred after their cruel per- 
secution and were a consequence of it more than a provocation to it. 
Mr. Cobb also seems to us not to give sufficient importance to the 
economic motives contributing to the establishment of religious 
toleration in the Colonies which actuated the English proprietaries. 
The experience of Maryland proved that toleration was not only safe 
but profitable, and the example of Lord Baltimore was followed by 
the proprietors of the Carolinas and the Jerseys. On p. 77, Dale’s 
Virginia Code of ‘Lawes Divine, Moral and Martial’ are derived 
from Netherland’s military code, although it has been shown that 
they have little in common. 

An excellent example of the more laborious and critical examina- 
tion of our Colonial history which is being made by the modern 
school of historians, is afforded by Dr. A. L. Cross’s “The Angli- 
can Episcopate and the American Colonies” (Harvard Historical 
Series, vol. ix. Longmans, Green & Co., New York). Besides the 
ordinary critical apparatus this volume includes seventy-five pages 
of transcripts from hitherto unprinted material in the English 
Archives. After a very careful weighing of the evidence Dr. Cross 
arrives at the conclusion that the view advocated by Mellen, Cham- 
berlain and others, that a fear of having the English Church imposed 
upon the Colonies, through the appointment ot American bishops, 
was an important underlying cause of the movement for inde- 
pendence, has been much exaggerated. To argue that the Episcopal 
question was an impelling cause, he asserts, is to misconstrue evi- 
dence and to confuse cause and effect. 

In reviewing the first volume of Professor I. P. Gordy’s “Political 
Parties in the United States,” we suggested that the broader title, 
“Political History of the United States,” would be more descrip- 
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tive of its contents. The second volume has now appeared with 
the more comprehensive title. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) It 
covers the years 1809-1828. As in the first volume, great attention 
is given to the diplomatic history, and for this part of his work 
the author was favored by Mr. Henry Adams with the use of his 
transcript from the British State Papers. Other subjects that 
receive full treatment are the financial panic of 1819-20, and the 
Bank question. The Monroe Doctrine is presented with greater 
brevity than one nowadays expects. In view of the intention of 
Professor Gordy to devote particular attention to political parties, we 
must confess a certain disappointment in his discussion of the presi- 
dential elections of 1824 and 1825. The irreconcilability of the 
method of electing the President by the House with any theory of 
Democracy, is not brought out clearly nor is there any exposition of 
the historical significance of that process or of its possible dangers. 
In recent years the impeachment of President Andrew Johnson 
has been the subject of several historical studies. The latest by Mr. 
David Miller DeWitt, “The Impeachment and Trial of Andrew 
Johnson” (The Macmillan Co., New York), is written in a vivid 
although somewhat journalist style by a warm sympathizer and 
admirer of Johnson. The author has relied mainly upon the Con- 
gressional Globe and the official documents of the trial, but he has 
had the advantage of examining the private papers of the President 
and of his private secretary, Col. W. G. Moore. He shows an 
exceptional gift for literary portraiture. The portraits drawn of 
Charles Sumner and Henry Wilson are particularly striking. Apart 
from the sources mentioned the author does not appear to have 
investigated widely, if one judge from the lack of references to the 
considerable mass of biographical literature that exists for that 
period. Nor are the special studies of Chadsey or Dunning referred 
to. Mr. DeWitt’s work, notwithstanding its apparent shortcomings 
in regard to breadth of investigation, is a thoroughly interesting nar- 
rative of one of the most striking and important events in American 
history. 

The new edition of Phyfe’s excellent little handbook, “Seven Thou- 
sand Words Often Mispronounced” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York), is enlarged by an appendix, adding three thousand words. 
In the case of a book so remarkably successful—the new edition is 
labelled Fifty-ninth thousand—the publishers might well, in consid- 
eration for the users of the book, have made new plates and con- 
solidated the vocabularies. To have to consult two separate lists is 
an inconvenience which might have been spared. 
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